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SECOND DAY. 
Friday Afternoon, May 18. 
The Assembly met and was opened with 
prayer by the Moderator. 
t was ordered that one thousand copies 
of the Roll, including the Standing Com- 
mittees, be printed for the use of the mem- 


bers. 
BOARD OF DOMESTIC MISSIONS. 


The Assembly, upon motion, took up the 
unfinished business, viz: the Report of the 
Committee on the proposed changes in the 
Board of Domestic Missions. 

Rev. Dr. BOARDMAN made some remarks 
in relation to the difficulty of being heard 
in the house; and said, in allusion to a 
proposition for speakers to take the plat- 
form, that our Rochester friends having 
framed the highest platform of the season, 
it would be difficult for a modest man to 
occupy it. He then read the reportof the 
Committee recommending that no changes 
be made in the organization of the Board; 
but that the Board might appoint Advisory 
Committees at San Francisco, St. Louis, 
Louisville, or some suitable places. He 
did not purpose to go into the discussion of 
the merits of the report now, and did no 
more than introduce the paper with a brief 
explanation. 

Several members made inquiries concern- 
ing the effect of adopting the report. Some 
called for a division of the several questions 
involved in ‘the report, so that a vote upon 
each separately might be had. 

Dr. BOARDMAN replied to some of the 
inquiries, when 

Rev. Dr. THORNWELL rose to speak and 
explain; and, upon being asked by the 
Moderator to take the platform, did so, 
remarking that he did not like, in the little 
he had to say, to get “so high upon it.” 


(A laugh.) He said that on # point or two 


the Committee was equally divided; and 
that the various points could not be dis- 
cussed with profit until the Assembly had 
decided whether any changes should be 
made or not. 

Rev. Dr. B. M. SmiruH moved that the 
report be taken up and the first recommen- 
dation considered. He explained his rea- 
sons for making the motion, viz: to get ata 
discussion of the merits of the whole sub- 
ject involved in the first resolution. 

The MopErRaTor explained the effect of 
the motion, and suggested to the Assembly 
that this is a point of order on which mem- 
bers could speak but once. 

The first resolution was read, viz. That 


it is inexpedient to make any organic change 


in the organization of the Board of Domestic 
Missions. 

Rey. Mr. Barrp rose to a point of order. 
The proposition, he thought, could not be 
orderly before the Assembly. 

Some conversation passed between Dr. 
Boardman and others in regard to the point 


order. 


Rev. Dr. B. M. Smita would have pre- 
ferred another time, and another set of 
circumstances for the discussion of the sub- 
ject. He would have preferred the whole 
question to have been discussed in its rela- 
tions to all the Boards, and not in connec- 
tion with one only; but as the principles 
involved were applicable to them all, it 
perhaps mattered little. 

There are two sets of governments—the 
one of principle and the other of expediency. 
The latter may relieve us of particular in- 
conveniences at the time, at the expense 
of greater ultimate disadvantages. But the 
government of principle, though for the time 
it might cost trouble and difficulty, was, in 


_ the long run, the cheapest, the wisest, and 


the best. He illustrated the value of the 
expediency and the principle methods of 
proceeding historically, by referring to the 
various steps of the evangelical work as it 
has grown and progressed in our Church. 
He gave a history of the rise and progress 
of the work of missions, and the different 
committees, until it resulted in our present 
Boards. He showed that the principle of 
co-operation was better than the indepen- 
dent action of the several Presbyteries. He 
alluded to the rise and progress of the 
American Home Missionary Society, amongst 
the Congregational churches, and described 
the manner in which it came to have a con- 
nection with our churches. He acknow- 
ledged the right of the Church to act 
through an organization outside of herself; 
and that in Congregational communities 
this plan of expediency suits better than in 
a community whose churches are affiliated, 
and whose very form of church organization 
fitted it for carrying on this work herself. 

He recited the history of the American 
Education and Home Missionary Society, 
and the introduction of the Congregational 
element into the Presbyterian Church, the 
connection of those voluntary societies with 
it, and the influence which the voluntary 
principle had-exerted in giving character 
to the organizations of our own Boards. 

He said that one object in making our 
Boards so large was to checkmate the Vol- 
untary Societies, by making men here and 
there members of the Boards, so as to enlist 
their influence. He went into some details. 
He thanked the Presbyteries of Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore for what they had said 
upon the subject, for he claimed their sta- 
tistics as proof of the positions he advocated. 
‘“‘T thank thee, (not Jew, but) Christian, for 
that word.”’ Great advances in our glorious 
work has been made. Much good has been 
done, but he clajmed it all as the fruit of 
ecclesiastical action and organization. 
of the large Boards, for very few of the 
members of those Boards ever attend—many 
of them never heard they were members. 
He claimed these fruits as the result of the 
labours of small Executive Committees. He 
described what he called the annual farce 
of electing the members of these Boards; 
insisted that it was so loosely done that it 
could scarcely be said to be done by the As- 
sembly itself. He mentioned a case which 
had occurred (at Buffalo) when a Secretary 
of one of our Boards had told an obliging 
member of the Assembly to nominate the 
out-going class of members of the Board for 
re-election. The member, by mistake, 
nominated (from the printed list in the re- 
port) a class who had only been elected the 

ast year—the Assembly voted for the nomi- 

nation, and it was not discovered till the 
Assembly adjourned, that the wrong men 
had been nominated. 

But it is asked,.Do not these Boards ex- 
ercise vigilance over the Executive Com- 
mittees? He argued that no practical bene- 
fit resulted from the interposition of the 
Boards between the General Assembly and 
their executive agents. It was a fungus 
upon our ecclesiastical body. He described 
rocess by which a Board, scattered 
widely through the Church, might, in case 
of a conflict of opinion and action between 
the Board and the General Assembly, get 
certain men elected, so as to pack the As- 
sembly with their friends, .and thus get the 
sanction of the supreme council to any mea- 
sure that they desired. He argued that it 
was impossible to hold so cumbrous a body 
responsible for the-work. Many’ of them 
did not know that they were members, and 


Not: 


| comparatively few attended. In one case a 


dead man had been elected a member of a 
Board, and this showed that there was great 
carelessness in elections. It would be a 
very little matter to kill off a small commit- 
tee—but a large Board was more formidable, 
and could bring the esprit de s to bear 
upon the Assembly. He adduced facts to 
prove that the larger the Board the less the 
attendance, and the less the responsibility. 
He called attention to the fact that the 
average attendance of the members of the 
Boards ranged under the number of twenty, 
and referred for proof to the facts elicited in 
the morning discussion. He deprecated 


tomary to brand those who went for a sim- 
pler organization than the present, as agita- 
tors, as enemies of the Boards, and of the 
| cause; a8 innovators, fond of change, and 
so forth. He illustrated the unfairness of 
this in a sprightly manner ; and deprecated 
this arrogant claim, by friends of the exist- 
ing state of things, of being the only friends 
of the Boards. He urged that the smaller the 
executive body, the easier to hold them toa 
} close and strict responsibility ; and insisted 
that the Assembly itself might as well de- 
cide questions of policy as to refer it to so 
large and impracticable a body as the Boards 
all now are. 

He cited the case in which the Assembly 
of 1858, instead of settling a practical ques- 
tion itself, referred it to the Board of Mis- 
sions, and that Board in settling and unset- 
tling it again and again, kept the Church agi- 
tated ever since. He claimed that the suc- 
cess of our Boards resulted from the fact that 
the Boards were really small, though nomi- 
nally large. He cited the case of the commit- 
tee on Church Extension, a small Board that 
had proved very efficient, as proof that small 
Committees are more efficient than large 
Boards. 

Referring to the reluctance of brethren to 
inaugurate the system of systematic benevo- 
lence, he spoke earnestly against that con- 
servatism that would hold on to a present 
system, however faulty, rather than venture 
to take a step in advance. The speaker, six 
years ago, when he proposed the abolition of 
the agenoy system and the inauguration of 
the plan of Systematic Benevolence, was met 
with the same arguments, free of charge,— 
and yet these very men rejoice in that 
charge. 

The MODERATOR announced that the Rev. 
Dr. Thornwell requested to be released from 
the position of Chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Missions, on account of impaired 


Assembly, and the Rev. Dr. Adger was ap- 
pointed Chairman in his place. 

Rev. Dr. Sprine@ said—I would not rise, 
with my little knowledge of this subject, to 
attempt to follow the eloquent, and inge- 
nious, and plausible speech of my reverend 
brother from Virginia, but for the fear that 


Two or three things ought to be observed. 
The speaker (Dr. Smith) had repeatedly 


to concede that the organization was well 
enough, if it was not so diy; and yet he 
had often complained in the course of his 
speech that they were practically so small. 
Dr. Smith ¢entends for a mittee, but a 
small one, an n 
attendance upon the Boards. 
brother had intimated that those who went 
for the statu quo were contending for expe- 
diency, not for principle. This is an un- 
worthy imputation, and the gentleman has, 
after making it, confessed its irrelevancy, 
for he acknowledges that the Boards are 
organized upon the principle of ecclesiasti- 
cal control, and that they are no more an 
organization outside the Church than a 
smaller Committee would be. By his own 
concession, the Assembly acts on the right 
“principle, but errs in the mode of action. 
What, then, becomes of the charge of being 
led by considerations of expediency? and 
where the great difference in the principles 
avowed by the two parties in this argument? 
He begged the Assembly to act with great 
caution, and not be hurried into a work of 
reform that might be ruinous. 

Rev. Mr. Kay—Fearing that this mat- 
ter might be decided precipitately, and 
without due consideration, wished to say, 
that in the present state of the Church and 
country, where there was such a tendency 
to make changes, it would be wise to pon- 
der what we are about to do, with much 
care.. He found amongst the brethren 
great fear of a one-man power, and of con- 
centration. But he would ask, if this As- 
sembly has not power now, or at any time, to 
dissolve any of these Boards? ' Cannot the 
Assembly, at any time, exert as much con- 
trol over these Boards as over a smaller 
Committee? And does not the form 
contended for—a Committee—more resem- 
ble a one-man power than a larger organi- 
zation? He added some pertinent remarks 
in the same line of argument. 

Rev. Mr. SKILLMAN inquired if all these 
Boards are not incorporated institutions. 
Being answered that their trustees were, he 
proceeded to suggest that as in one way or 
other incorporated, if any radical changes 
were made, bequests made to them under 
their present organization might be for- 
feited. 

Rey. Mr. Cook distinctly recollected 
that at the time of modifying the Boards, 
about the time of the schism, it was dis- 
tinctly avowed that the principle of eccles- 
iastical control was the. basis of the organi- 
zation of the Boards, whilst the idea of 
adopting a line of expediency was as dis- 
tinctly repudiated. The doctrine of ec- 
clesiastical control has ever since been 
the prominent and avowed policy of the 
Church; and the attempt now made to 
prove the contrary was in the face of his- 
tory and facts now before us. The closing 
remarks of this speaker could not be heard 
by the reporter. | 

Mr. Ernst—The principal speech which 
has been made avows that they proposed no 
radical change, yet Dr. Smith took the 
negative of the proposal contained in the 
resolution. Mr. Ernst asked that the reso- 
lution be read, which was done. Now, said 
he, Dr. Smith goes against this resolution, 
which proposes that no radical change be 
made, and yet he asserts in his speech that 
he and his friends propose no radical 
change. How are these to be reconciled? 
He is both against the resolution and for 
it. He speaks on both sides, but cannot 
vote on but one. | 

Rev. Dr. THORNWELL gave way to 

Rev. Mr. , who told an anecdote of 
Jock, who did his own duty and his mas- 
ter’s both; and contended that if the Boards 
did their own duty and the Assembly’s 
both, they were not to be blamed. 

At this juncture the Committee on Reli- 
gious Exercises made report, assigning 
preachers of the Assembly to the several 
churches of the city and vicinity which had 
requested supplies, which report was adopted. 

v. Dr. Tecaeward saw that there was 
very great desire to press this question to a 
vote; but he desired to state the grounds 
upon which those who desired a change in 
the organization of the Boards based that 


wish. That there was a serious diversity of 
opinion upon the question of the best me- 


the “‘ cant” with which it had become cus- 


health. The request was granted by the | 


thods for conducting the operations of the 
Church, cannot be denied. This diversity 
is not a recent matter, but one of years’ 
standing. It had long been agitated in the 
Assembly and through the press. He was 
impressed with the singular way in which 
the proposition of a change was met. It is 
alleged that there is really no difference be- 
tween the present forms and principles of 
organization, and those which are proposed 
in their place—that the difference is merely 
that ’twixt tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee. 
Now, suppose that those who propose a 
change are weak, yet conscientious, and if 
there is no real difference in principle, why 
not yield to the weak ?—-why not concede to 
us the small matter for which we conscien- 
tiously ask, if the difference is so trifling? 
Ought not, the strong to bear with the infirmi- 
ties of the weak, in order that the union and 
harmony of this great body may be pre- 
served? If, indeed, there is no difference, 
and those on the other side think so, and 
are not conscientious in the matter, why not 
yield to uswho are? We, sir, are conscien- 
tious in our opinions; they are, with us, 
matters of faith. Brethren seemed to de- 
precate discussion; but he did not. We 
are here to deliberate for Christ and his 
Church. Discussion, in the right spirit, 
can do no harm, but good. He stood here 
to advocate the interestsof the whole Church 
in the whole country. He advocated no 
section and no party. He spoke of his can- 
did and conscientious course in the Com- 
mittee, and of the frank and earnest manner 
in which he had advocated his views and 
opinions there. He recited the history of 
the discussion of this subject. . At first it 
was contended that the difference was a 
trifle—a matter of opinion—form, and expe- 
diency, rather than of principle; but now it 
was no longer seriously denied that great 
rinciples lay at the bottom of this diversity. 
t is but an offshoot of another diversity; 
there is a difference of principle and of 
scriptural interpretation. There are minis- 
ters in our Church who believe that God 
gave us a church as well as a faith—that He 
has revealed in his word an organization of 
his kingdom—given it a form, a constitution, 
laws, and ordinances, and se¢ in the Church 
official agencies, presbyteries, and assem- 
blies, by which the laws and ordinances of 
his kingdom are to be administered. He 
has not only constituted assemblies in his 
Church, but has told us of what officers 
those assemblies are to be composed; and 
some of us believe that we are under obliga- 


_ tions to receive the Church he has authorized 


in his word, as well as the fwith therein re- 
vealed. On the other hand, there are 
among us those who believe that there is 
no one organization of the Church of the 
living God commanded in the Scriptures; 
but that God has left to man to organize his 
Church, and that it may be organized, like 
civil government, upon such a plan as, in a 


the Assembly might be led by such a speech ' given set of circumstances, may seem expe- 
to a hasty and wrong decision. He felt dient; and that the forms of church organi- 
reluctantly constrained to say something. | zation and operation may be modified at the 


whim of men, and upon ideas of conveni- 
ence. One party, therefore, says Christ 


said the system, as now organized, had ' gave us materials and principles, and left 
worked well; he had often acknowledged us to shape them pretty much as we pleased. 
this in the course of hisspeech. Heseemed The other, that God gave us a Church—a 
to find no fault with the paris of the sys- | constitution, laws, presbyteries, assemblies, 
tem, but only with their size. He seemed ' presbyters, and all the functionaries neces- 


pric 


to a complete organization of his king- 
dom on earth, and to its effective operation. 

Now if you will show us how men, hold- 
ing these different views, can agree—if you 


will convince us that, upon our principles, 


with the small ' we can conscientiously accede to any and 
e reverend | every form that may seem expedient to 


men to adopt, we may relinquish our wish 
to have the Church just in the shape God 
has given it, worked for the accomplish- 
ment of her mission. If God gave us a 
Church, with a specific organization, we 
cannot erect another organization without 
casting a slight upon his. And we must 
contend that it is not a matter of indiffer- 
ence, whether we take God’s Church as he 
gave it, or attempt to shape a Church after 
the model of our own. It is not Presbyte- 
rianism. The Son of God never gave to min- 
isters and evangelists, power to modify, at 
will, the principles and forms of his king- 
dom, as revealed in the great Statute book. 
We must take the Scriptures as our only 
guide. 

_ It is said, sometimes, that these are very 
narrow and bigotted views; that they lack 


'a large liberality, and tend to constrain 


men all to conform to one form of organiza- 


tion. But we as sincerely and conscientiously 
contend for the great principles of Presby- 


terianism, as for the religious faith that 
they spring from. Oneness of the Church, 
or federative unity, is one great principle 
pertaining to our system; representative 
agency is another, and a representative 
agency accordant with scripture authority. 
Elders only can enter into the assemblies of 
the Church. We are not at liberty to admit 
persons such as are not recognised in Holy 
Scripture, as official Ruling Elders are 
clothed with the same divine rights as 
ministers, and are as essential an element 
of church organization and authority as are 
ministers of the Word. He elaborated 
clearly and eloquently the Presbyterian 
system, as he alleged it was revealed in the 
Scriptures, and insisted, at some length 
and with much force, that it is God’s will 
that those who believe this system to be 
scriptural, shall work it normally as the 
great instrumentality of spreading and ad- 
ministering God’s kingdom in the world. — 

Dr. Thornwell declared that by pre- 
ferring Presbytery he by no means un- 
churched those who did not hold to it. 
For whilst forms of organization are import- 
ant, and it is wrong not to prefer and use 
the one which the individual believes to be 
scriptural, forms were not essential to a 
union with Christ. 

Here he gave way to a motion to adjourn, 
and after some routine business, and the 
giving of some notices, the Assembly ad- 
journed. Closed with prayer by Dr. Adger 
of South Carolina. 3 


THIRD DAY. 
Saturday Morning, May 19. 

The Assembly convened, and spent half 
an hour in-devotional services, in the pro- 
gress of which the 

Rey. Mr. Byinaton of the Choctaw 
Mission made some interesting remarks | 
about the state of religion in the Choctaw 
Nation, illustrative of the faithfylness of 
God in answering prayer. 

After devotional services the Assembly 
resumed business. | 

The Minutes of yesterday were read and 
approved. 

The MopEratTor announced the follow- - 
ing members to compose the Committee 
upon the Memorial in regard to Mr. Chini- 
quy’s Colony, viz:—Of the Presbytery of 
Chicago—The Rev. Drs. Atwater, Cheese- 
man, and Dickson, and ruling elders Long 
and Clark. | 

BOOK OF DISCIPLINE. 
Rev. Dr. THORNWELL, by leave, presented 


the Report of the Committee upon the Re- | 


vision of the Book of Discipline; and made 
some explanations of the nature and arrange- 
ment of that report. The report was ac- 
cepted; and Dr. Thornwell moved that the 
consideration of the report be made the 
order of the day for Tuesday afternoon at 
three o’clock. Adopted. 
ORDER OF EXERCISES. 

Rev. Dr. KrREBs moved the momentary 

suspension of the ordér of the day, to hear 


' a report (additional) in regard to the order 


of exercises for next week. Agreed to. 
And then, on his motion, the following mo- 
dification of the Report in regard to the 
Boards was made, viz: That the sermon in 
behalf of the Board of Domestic Missions be 
preached in this (the First) church; that 
in behalf of the Board of Foreign Missions 
in Dr. Hall’s church; that in behalf of the 
Board of Education in the First church; 
the Board of Publication in .... church; 
and in behalf of the Committee on Church 
Extension in the .... church. 
‘ORDERS OF THE DAY. 

The order of the day—viz. the reception 
of the Presbyterial Narratives upon the State 
of Religion, was then attended to and com- 
pleted, and the narratives given to the ap- 
propriate Committee. 

The second order of the day—viz. a call 
for Synodical Records, was taken up, the 
records handed in, and given to the Com- 
mittees appointed to receive them. 

The third order of the day—viz. the re- 
ception of Reports upon Systematic Benevo- 
lence, was taken up, the narratives handed 
in, and given to the appropriate Committee. 

The fourth order of the day—viz. receiv- 
ing Reports from the Theological Seminaries, 
was taken up and completed. 

Rev. Mr..... presented a memorial from 


Domestic Missions. 


BOARD OF DOMESTIC MISSIONS. 


The unfinished business—viz. the pro- 
posed change in the Board of Domestic 
Missions, was then taken up—the question 
being on the motion to adopt the first reso- 
lution, viz. that no organic change be made. 

Rev. Dr. THORNWELL having the floor, 
addressed the Assembly. He said that now 
the opponents of any change conceded that 
there was a radical difference in the system 
now existing and that which he contends 
for. He re-stated the difference, viz. that 
some hold that the constitution and govern- 
ment of the Church were divine, in the same 
sense in which the State is divine; that 
government is of God, but the form of it, 
subject to human choice and control. 

The other party hold that the Lord has 
given a Church fully organized, and that 
her form is of positive institution. That 
her assemblies and the officers that are to 
constitute them are explicitly prescribed in 
the divine word; and that it is not a mat- 
ter of volition, whether men will accept 
that form or some: other. The Church, 
with a constitution with definite powers, 
must be limited by that constitution; and 
must do nothing more, nothing less than 
she is commissioned to do. He denied that 
we may adopt such forms as the Bible does 
not forbid; and insisted that the Presbyte- 
rian branch of the Reformation had always 
rejected what the Bible did not explicitly or 
by fair implication authorize. 

Accepting, as he did, this view of the 
subject, that the Church was a divine or- 
ganization, with definite and limited powers, 
functions, and mission, he insisted that in 
the use of her power, the exercise of her 
functions, and the accomplishment of her 
mission, she must take the law and the tes- 
timony as her guide, and must do herself 
what she was appointed to do; and not erect 
another organization todo itforher. 

What is a Board? Have the brethren 
conceived distinctly in their own minds 
what itis? Have they rightly comprehended 
its real and true organization? He used 
the term not in the etymological sense, nor 
in the commercial sense, as a Board of Trade, 
where men sit and counsel about the busi- 
ness upon which they have met; we must 
take it as an actual phenomenon in the 
Presbyterian Church. We must take the 


name and the thing as it is understood and 


used amongst us. It is clearly an organ- 
ism and not merely an organ. It is a 
whole organization—a head, limbs, a body 
—muscles, feet, tongue, and hands. All 
the parts of a separate, self-acting organiza- 
tion belong to it. It is so constituted as to 
exist and to go alone. The brethren pro- 
pose to give it feet, in a traveling Secre- 
tary; to make it ubiquitous throughout the 
land, and to travel, and preach, and work, 
and do all that a Church may do 

Talk of it as a mere organ! as a hand to 
be directed, and moved, and used by the 
Church! It is a hand that has an arm of 
its own, and a head of its own, to direct it; 
and as experience has shown, it moves more 
obediently to its own head than to the As- 
sembly. It is as completely a body— 
an organism as complete as any of our 
church courts. It is placed side by side 
with the church courts; and we have hand- 
ed over to it the work that we ought our- 
selves todo. A Board stands side by side 
with the General Assembly—as fully off- 
cered—as complete in organization, and 
more perpetual in its existence, as regards 
its component members. You say that the 
Board is responsible to the General Assem- 
bly! So are the Presbyteries. They are 
responsible to the Synod and the Assembly 
both, and are even more dependent in rela- 
tion to their action. You say that the 
Assembly can dissolve the Boards! Can it 
not also dissolve the Presbyteries? The 
Assembly has as much power over the 
Synod and the Presbytery as over the 
Board. It is to all intents and purposes an 
organism—and performs all acts that a 
church court can perform within the sphere 
of its agency, and is practically less account- 
able than the inferior courts. 

Now, sir, the question comes up, who 
yave you the power to make such co-ordi- 
nate courts? Where do you get the au- 
thority to organize a court or corporation 
outside of the Church, to do the Church’s 
work? Why do we make them? Why do 
we resort to this expedient for relieving 
the Church herself from the performance of 
her own work? Because we assume that 
Christ’s Church organization is not ade- 
quate; and that men can improve upon it. 
Because we are unwilling to work the com- 
plete, beautiful, and efficient organism of 
the Church herself. 

Have we not said to Congregationalism, 
that you cannot do the work of a church, 
because of your lack of unity and facility of 
co-operation. You lack coherency and 
have to give the Church’s work to volun- 
tary associations outside of the Church? 
Have we not said to Prelatists, you are 
unable to apply your theory of church polity 
to the practical details of evangelization® 
You must borrow and use our Presbyterian- 
ism, under the name of your conventions. 
Have we not gloried in our Presbyterianism, 
and blamed Independents for their volun- 
taryism; and yet have we not organized 
the very thing that we censure them for 
forming? Blaming them for committing 
the Church’s glorious work to societies out- 
side the pale of the Church, we have our- 
selves done the same thing. 

We have taken up the rags and tatters 


of. Independency, and endeavoured out of 


them to patch up an organism, which we 
offer to Christ and to the world as a substitute 
for Christ’s divinely instituted Church. 
The whole thing is a virtual reproach upon 
that divine organization, which we profess 
to have derived from the holy word; and 
in clinging to it we pertinaciously repudiate 
in practice the very Church in which we 
profess to glory. Is the Church competent 


to execute her mission, or is she not com- 


: petent? Is she so organized, and so equip- 
| ped, and so officered, that she can, in the 


use of her own assemblies and het, own 
powers, do what the Master has bid her to 
do? If not, then give them all up, and 
acknowledge your impotency, and pronounce 
our glorious institutions a failure. 

Let us look at this matter of responsi- 
bility. It is urged on behalf of the Boards 
that they are accountable to the General 


Assembly, and that the Assembly can, by 


supervising their operations, do the work 
which the Lord has committed to the 
Church. But other Churches can do the 
same things; they can exert as much power 


as you in supervising the voluntary socie- 


ties through which they act. Where, 
then, the superiority of our system? The 
control by outside influence of these out- 
side organizations is as effectual with them 
as with us. 

The real relation of the Board is that of 
a vicar—a vice; this is conceded, and this 
is equivalent to conceding that it is the 
Assembly— it ts a bona fide commission of 
the Assembly. It is admitted in private 
sonversation that they are representatives 
of the Assembly, and it is contended that, 
in acting through a Board, the Assembly 
acts, and we admit the maxim, /fucit per 
alium facit per se; but, Moderator, there 
must be some right to appoint such a rep- 
resentative to do the Church’s work, before 
we may do it; and if such right cannot be 
explicitly shown from the Scripture, we 
deny the power to do the thing. If the 


Church has no constitutional power to dele- 


gate to another body the doing of her work, 
she may not, without blame, do it. 

Suppose Congress, under the Constitu- 
tion, should say it is inconvenient for us to 


make the laws; we will confer upon a board 


of our own appointment the power of legis- 
lation and management of governmental 
affairs, and we will go home and take our 
ease. Would the country submit to it? 
Would laws thus made have any force? God 
has commissioned his Church to preach the 
gospel; and she is under obligation, by the 
very terms of her commission and her con- 
stitution, to do it herself, and to administer 
all the affairs of Christ’s kingdom through 
those officers that he has given her. He 
has given you preachers, teachers, rulers, 
anda deaconry. He has given her a gospel 
to preach, and ordinances to administer. 
He gave you all the requisite offices and 
arrangements by which you are to execute 
the commission, ‘‘Go disciple all nations.” 
And now, since this commission has been 
given by the Saviour, and an organization 
for executing it, complete in all its parts 
and appliances, has been given too, how can 
we come to that Saviour, and say it is too 
troublesome for us to do thy bidding our- 
selves; it is too inconvenient for us to do 
this work in ourown capacity as thy Church; 
here is our vicar; here is our representa- 
tive; here is a Board that we have consti- 
tuted, and to which we have delegated those 
prerogatives and duties which, we confess, 
thou didst enjoin upon us. ; 
Can we do so? Have we a right to do so? 
May we thus shift off from the Church 
her sweet and solemn responsibilities, and 
commit her great work to an agency un- 
known to her constitution, and unauthor- 
ized by her Head? Let me here say that, 
though this issue seems to be trifling, and 
though it may seem of little importance, it 
is the very principle that the people of God 
have always contended for. This was the 
great issue between the Puritans and their 
adversaries. It was for this that Hooker 
so judiciously pleaded ; and he repudiated 
the idea that we are at liberty to adopt any 
thing, if only it is not forbidden in the Scrip- 
tures. There is nothing explicit in. the 
Scriptures to forbid the gown, the surplice, 
the liturgy, and a thousand additions which 
men have made to the simple order and wor- 


ship of the Christian Church. But with us 


the question is, not is it forbidden, but is it 
authorized? If we may receive all things 
that the Scriptures do not forbid, there can 
be no limit to human additions to the reli- 
gion of Christ. The Presbyterian reform- 
ers always held, that what was not author- 
ized, either directly or by fair implication, is 
inadmissible. 

We hold, therefore, that we are standing 
for a principle—a principle that is to hold 
the church to her orbit; and to keep her 
from invading the orbits of other stars, a 
principle that is absolutely necessary to be 
maintained, if the ghurch is to be kept pure, 
and kept to her own appropriate work. 

I have shown that Boards, as existing 
among us, stand side by side with the 
church courts; that they are vicars of the 
church, constituted to attend to her mission. 
Their executive committees are committees 
of the Boards—they report not to the As- 
sembly, but to the Boards; and the Boards, 
in the first instance, adjudicate upon the 
correctness of their proceedings, and stand 
between the committee and the Assembly 
that ought to adjudicate. 

Now, let us look at the principle that has 
actually controlled their action. Two prin- 
ciples led to their formation. The first was, 
a desire for the formation of a large mission- 
ary society within the church, with similar 
objects and modes of operation, and analo- 
gous to the American Board. The other is, 
that the church is not a missionary society. 
You lost sight of the fact that it is a mis- 
sionary society, and you sought to have a 
society outside or inside of the church, but 
different from the church, to which you 
might delegate the evangelical work. It is 
a revolt from the idea that the church is a 
missionary society; and is a nullification of 
the very plan of the Saviour for carrying on 
the work of converting the world to himself. 

Dr. Thornwell then spoke with earnest- 
ness against the sale of membership*in these 
Boards. He had often mingled in debates 
in the General Assembly, and had spoken 
upon a great variety of subjects, and he had 


never spoken of any thing with severity or 


in a reproachful way; but his whole soul re- 
volted against the principle and the practice 
of offering the right of becoming consulting 
members of the church, or of her Boards, 
which men say is the same thing, for money! 
I do revolt, said he, at the idea of this paid 
membership—this selling of distinctions and 
honours, in the Church of Christ, for filthy 
lucre: when nothing is plainer than the 
principle that the love of Christ should be 
the only motive for contribution. When 
you have a class of deliberating members, 
who have bought their way into the church, 
or an agency of the church, how can you 
look the Bible in the face, which so explicitly 
condemns all such methods of calling forth 
beneficence? Let it be thrown into the 
depths of oblivion! Let it at once, and 
for ever, be abandoned; and let us plead 
with the Lord that, for the blood of Jesus, 
he will forgive the sins of his people. 

He then addressed himself to the subject 
of Agents and Agencies, and said that the 
first indication of a healthy action in the 
church was its revolt against the employ- 
ment of agents to do the work which the 
pastors, elders, deacons, and people, were 
organized into a church todo. It was slowly 
and reluctantly that our brethren consented 
to dispense with this system, and turned to 
rely upon the church organization that the 
Lord hed given for the collection of the 
benefactions of God’s people. But it has 
been done, and the “innovation” has proved 
most advantageous, as they now confess. — 

Whilst I have the utmost confidence in 
the men who control our Boards, and fear 


| 


not that, whilst in such hands, the more 
serious evils we dread will befall us; yet 
there is even now discernable a tendency 
in the Boards to act independently of the 
Assembly. Like Lord Chatham to his con- 
stituents, the Boards have been heard to 
say, to the Assembly and to the Church, 
““we regard not your instryctiuons—we re- 
gard your inéerests;” it is better for us to 
promote what we deem the interests of the 
Church, than to obey your directions. And 
in worse hands the evil may grow worse. 
The egg of the serpent is entirely harmless 
—it is the head and the tail of the serpent 
that are dangerous. It is safer strictly to 
adhere to the directions of the holy word, 
and to the system of organization that we 
profess to have derived from it, than to be 
ever consulting the suggestions of expe- 
diency. What has made us the great 
conservative Church that we are to-day, 
but our general adherence to the teachings 
of Scripture, and our avoidance of the spe- 
culations by which others are led, whilst 
others have been drawn hither and thither 
by the ever-changing opinions and isms of 
the times? 

The Presbyterian Church rises in her 
moral grandeur, and says we have no spe- 
culations; we have a-divine Master, a divine 
word, a divine organization, a divinely 
ordered agency, a divinely appointed mis- 
sion, a divine command to execute it; and 
“it is our duty and our glory to obey. The 
principle of obedience to God is freedom 
to man. 

He then proceeded to show the princi- 
ples that lie at the basis of the changes 
proposed. The first is that the Church her- 
self is responsible to God for the execution 
of her mission. To preach the gospel—to 
spread Christian ordinances—to establish 
Christ’s kingdom in all the earth. These 
are works for which the members of the 
Church are responsible. Every man and 
woman are to do their own duty. They 
cannot delegate it to others; nor can the 
Church assemblies delegate to other func- 
tionaries the duties which the Divine Master 
has imposed upon then. 

All power is simply disciplinary and ad- 
ministrative; and the Church courts might 
as soon delegate their disciplinary as their 
administrative power: and the Church 
courts have no authority to create co- 
ordinate bodies, and transfer to them their 
own administrative powers and functions. 
Congress has certain specific power, and 
| may do what it is authorized to do by the 
Constitution; and whatever else, by fair 
implication, can be shown to be necessary 
to the exercise of the powers specifically 
granted. So circumstantials are under our 
control ; but we must ourselves control them 
so far as possible; and the Church is re- 
sponsible for the work herself. All we 
contend for is just the application of these 
principles, in the details of the Church’s 
administrative affairs. And you have, in 
your incomparable Church organism, all 
the agencies and appliances that are needed 
for the glorious work. 7 

You want unity of action—simplicity of 
operation—strictness and directness of ac- 
countability—and perfection of control; and 
all can be had by the normal working of 
our divinely appointed and living system. 
A Commission of the General Assembly is 
all that is needed, in order to the efficient 
doing of this work. A Commission is the 
Assembly perpetuated. It is part of the 
living body—it 7s the living body, having 
organic union with the living head. It can 
act directly, and hold all its employees and 
missionaries to a direct accountability. It 
possesses and can exercise the authority 
and the vitality of the living Church of the 
living God. I have sometimes thought 


/ that the Church acting herself through her 


General Assembly, or a Commission of the 
Assembly, which is the same thing, might 
be compared to a man using his own limbs 
—limbs with which he was born, and which 
are living legs, forming part of his living 
body; whilst the Church acting through 
these Boards, is like a man with a cork 
leg, fastened on by strap and socket and 
buckle, but which can never answer the 
purpose of a living limb. 

When first the scheme of Systematic Be- 
nevolence was introduced and proposed, it 
was looked upon as an innovation—it was 
resisted; and the Church, or rather the 
Board, clung to the system of Agencies. It 
was in vain we plead that it was part and 
parcel of our religion. It was called “your 
scheme.” So now this theory of the 
Church doing her own work herself, and not 
by vicars, is called ‘‘your theory.” I contend 
itis of God. I contended—and that is at 
last admitted—that the systematic offering 
to the Lord was a part of our religion—a 
part of worship—and a part that cannot be 
performed by proxy, any more than can 
prayer or praise. And the same is true in 
the carrying out of the objects of contribu- 
tion in the details of evangelization. It is 
the Church’s work ; for it she is responsible 
—and she has no right to depute a vicar to 
do it for her. The need of the Church is a 
sense of the obligation to give and to work. 

It is urged, “‘ we must resist innovation.” 
Sir, we propose no innovation! We only 
propose a return to Bible principles and 
Bible practice. Our theory is as old as the 
New Testament—our plan as old as the 
record of the Acts of the Apostles! 

But it is urged, ‘‘ Let well enough alone.” 
So say I. Let well enough alone! But, 
O! sir, is it well enough? I grant that 
our Boards have done a noble work—they 
have done well—as well, at least, as, with 
their stiff and cumbrous organization, they 
could be expected todo! But have they 
done ““WELL ENOUGH?” Have they ac- 


complished all for this land—all for the 


world—that this great, powerful, learned, 
free, wealthy, and wide-spread Church ought 
to have done? OQ! sir, when I look at our 
perishing world, with its 800,000,000 of be- 
nighted heathen dying in darkness—when I 
look at the moral wastes of our own loved 
land—when [ look at the power of the pre- 
cious gospel, and of the Master’s blood to 
redeem the sinking and sorrowing millions 
of our race ; and then think how little pro- 
gress has been made—lI cannot say, ‘ Let 
well enough alone!” I must put it to my 
brethren, Is IT WELL ENOUGH? And [ 
must urge this Church to inquire whether 
she is not neglecting some talent that God 
has given her, and of which he will require 
an account? I believe her to be capable of 
mightier and more glorious things, and I 
want her to put forth her own living hand 
directly to this work. 

I was struck with a remark of my re- 
spected brother Professor from Chicago the 
other day, that, if the millennium should 
come now, it would find the Presbyterian 
Church ready—full equipped and organized 
—to go right into millennium enterprises 
and enjoyments; and I believe it, and 
hail such estimates of our Church as proof 
that we are beginning to appreciate its power 
for good. 

Dr. Thornwell closed with a most elo- 
quent and powerful appeal to the Assembly 
to look carefully and prayerfully at “this is- 
sue. Heexpressed his profound convictions 
of its importance; and expressed the opin- 
ion that, if the views of himself and breth- 
ren should prevail, it would mark a new era 
in our history. He drew a glowing picture 
of our future, and concluded a fervent wish 


Rev. Dr. HopGeE—Moderator, the mem- 


bers of this Assembly have been deeply affect- 
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| ed by the eloquent and earnest address of our 


gifted brother, Dr. Thornwell. For myself, 
and I presume it was so with the other 
members, I must say that I passed rapidly 
from one state of mind to another—the one 
marked by the deepest solicitude, the other 
a sense of relief and satisfaction. Once, 
while I have felt that if Dr. Thornwell were 
right, we are all wrong—radically and sadly 
wrong—and that we must contemplate 
changes that will shake our present organi- 
zations to their foundations. And again, 
that the difference between us is so small as 
to be entirely unworthy the expenditure of 
time, and thought, and eloquence that has 
b2en made upon it. And after all that has 
been said, what does it all amount to? 
Why, Moderator, the difference between 
the Committee of Church Extension and 
the Board of Missions? If I understand 
Dr. Thornwell aright, this is all the differ- 
ence—a small Committee or a large Board. 
And if that were the only question, I would 
think it inexpedient to trespass upon the 
time of the Assembly with any further dis- 
cussion. 

But, sir, there have been so many things 
said, which [ think that many of this Gen- 
eral Assembly cannot endorse, that I feel 
constrained to attempt a few remarks upon 
some of them. Wecannot receive, and our 
Church has never held, the High-church 
doctrines about organizatiou for which the 
brethren contend. The Spirit of God, 
dwelling in the Church, and guiding her by 
his word and providence, in our view, must 
) shape her efforte and her agencies; and un- 

der the dispensation of the Spirit, far more 
is left to the discretion of the brotherhood 
of faith than under the ancient economy. 
But now we are called upon to believe that 
a certain form of church government and 
order, in all its details and with all its ap- 
pliances for the evangelical work, is revealed 
in the Word, and that we are as much bound 
to receive this form as to receive the articles 
of faith. That order is as much a matter 
of revelation as faith. We cannot do it, 
and we wont do it. The burden was too 
heavy for our fathers, and we cannot bear it. 
Dr. Smith gave us yesterday a history of 
our Boards, and of their rise and progress, 
and in doing so has drawn largely on his 
imagination for his facts. He insisted that 
the principles and plans of their organiza- 
tion were derived from New England, and 
that Congregational influence gave form to 
the Boards. Brother Smith is a young 
man—at least not old enough to have per- 
sonally witnessed the events that resulted 
in the formation of these Boards, or he 
never would have ventured to give the the- 
ory of their organization which he gave in 
his speech. He further asserts that their 
present form was adopted from. motives of 
expediency, and under the influence of men 
who were of New England origin and opin- 
ions. 

Sir, was ever statement more apocryphal! 
Can any man acquainted with the real facts 
believe the statement for one moment? 
Not at all. Was Ashbel Green a New 
England man? Was Jacob J. Janeway a 
England man? Was William M. 
Engles a New England man? Was George 
Juukin a New England man? Was George 
Baxter a New England man? Were David 
Elliott, and Elisha P. Swift, and Walter 
Lowrie, and Samuel Miller, and the Breck- 
inridges, New England men? The whole 
theory adduced by the brother is historically 
absurd and preposterous. The truth is, 
this Church has, from her very origin, acted 
on the commission, ‘“‘Go ye and preach my 
gospel”’—always been a missionary Church. 
She has, as a Church, sent forth the living 
minister from her earliest history. It has 
been her fundamental principle that she 
was sent to spread the gospel throughout 
the land in which her lot was cast, and to 
commit this work to such of her faithful 
sons as she might choose. The Church, in 
her whole history, has acknowledged that 
this work was laid upon her. But it could 
not be done by the scattered members of 
the Church, widely dispersed over a new 
and extended country. The several con- 
gregations and Presbyteries were too sparse- 
ly spread out for frequent conference and 
co-operation; and yet they needed to em- 
ploy combined effort, that the strong might 
aid the weak. ‘There was a necessity for a 
Committee or Board of the Assembly, and 
one was appointed: but from the apathy of 
the churches the work went slowly on, and 
voluntary associations sprung up all around, 
aod to a great extent took the work, and the 
means of prosecuting it out of the hands of 
the Church’s Committee; and when the 
Church proposed to take this great work 
into her own hands, the friends of Voluntary 
Societies said. the Church has no right to 
have Boards—she must not sully her harids 
with such work—her function is to supply 
the preachers, we will attend to the collect- 
ing of funds, and send them forth. And it 
cost a great struggle before the Church 
could obtain control of this work, so as to 
entrust it to the hands of a Board of her 
own creation and control. Thus, and from 
this quarter, did opposition to Boards first 
arise; now it comes from an opposite quar- 
ter. 

I admit that although the conclusions 
seem to be the same, the principles are dif- 
ferent upon which this opposition is based. 
Once the opposition comes from Congrega- 
tionalism, and from the friends of voluntary 
societies amongst us; now if my brother 


Dr. Thornwell’s views are understood, this 
opposition to the Boards came from hyper, 
hyper, HYPER-Presbyterianism of the jure 
divinostamp. Once the allegation was that 
the Church had no such power given her as 


| Is requisite to conduct missions; now that 
all power is from and in the clergy—the 


for its realization with ‘Amen! and Amen!” | 


eldership. Once it was to be done outside 
of the Church. 

Now, Dr. Thornwell will pardon me for 
saying so—it comes from the ultra principle 
of centralization—every thing ts to be done 
here. Every thing is to be done by the 
central and supreme court of the Church. 
I don’t know that I can exactly state the 
theory of these brethren, but if I apprehend 
it, it is as follows: 

Ist. That Christ has given us a Church 
in all its parts perfect, and that we have no 
right to modify its form in any degree. 
That it is as obligatory upon the conscience 
to receive this external organization of the 
Church, as to receive the doctrines of grace, 
and the moral law; that both alike are ob- 
jects of faith, and that it is as wrong to hesi- 
tate to take this Church, as to reject the 
faith delivered to the saints. | 

2d. That the power of the Church is in- 
herent in the Church; that she must exer- 
cise that power herself, and always through 
her official members; that you cannot de/e- 
gate it to other members; that you can no 
more act by Boards than pray by Boards, 
or perform any other office of religion by 
them; that managing Missions, being the 
work of Assemblies, it must be done by 
Assemblies, and by them only. 

Now, sir, these are the green withes with 
which our Church is to be bound—or, to 
vary the figure, this is the process by which 

ou are first to shear the locks, and then to 
bind Sampson, and send him bound to the 
tender mercies of the Philistines. The 
Church must be organized, as regards every 
pin and post, after a pattern shown in some 
mount. Then it is matter of conscience to 
receive this organization just so—nothing 


more, nothing less—and with this, and this 
only, the Lord’s work must be done. 


Now, sir, our Church never did receive 
this yoke, and she won't receive it. We 
believe that all the attributes of the Church 
belong to the Holy Ghost. He is to be her 
guide, by his word and providence, and 
under the general rinciples laid down for 
her guidance in the holy word, ministeys, 
elders, and people are to do the work of the 
Church, and to their best judgment. She 
has discretion, sir; she cannot be bound. 
The power of the Church is where - the 
Holy Ghost is; but in externals He has 
given her discretion. I 
does my brother Thornwell in the principles 
of Presbyterianism; they are the glory of 
the land, and are working for the salvation 
of the world; but one of those principles, 
and a most important one, is freedom in that 
which the Bible leaves to the discretion of 
his people. We must not forget our great 
distinctive principles—lIst, the parity of the 
clergy; 2d, the representative element— 
the right of the people to take part, by 
suffrage, in the government of the Church ; 
and that power, indeed, is originally de- 
posited with the people. And 3d, the 
unity of the Church; that all its members 
are parts of one great whole, and that all 
nust suffer, and labour, and rejoice together ; 
and these are not compatible with the new 
theory. In regard to what I have regarded 
as the High-Church theory, I call attention to 
the fact that no Church on earth has ever 
carried it out ; and it is an utter dmpractica- 
bility. Even the Pope, and the High-Church 
prelatists, in their practice abana it, and 
employ such agencies as may best suit their 
purpose. It is not only inconsistent with 
the practice of every Church, but especially 
with those of the Protestant branches. Lu- 
ther had not this theory, nor even our 
theory of Presbyterianism; Calvin had it 
not; Zuingle had it not; Knox, nor any of 
the Reformers. It is not the doctrine of 
the Tennents, nor the Blairs, nor of the 
fathers of our own denomination. But this 
is a small matter, and not conclusive if the 
theory was in the Bible; but it is unscriptu- 
ral. 1s our system ell in the New Testa- 
ment ?—is it, as practically used, even in 
the Form of Government? Let any man 
lay his hand on his heart, and look into the 
New Testament, and ask himself whether 
this, or any other theory, is so clearly laid 
down as to warrant us in putting it forth as 
a matter of faith. 

It was not in the Old Testament, pre- 
scriptive of details as it was; much, even 
there, was left to the discretion of God’s 
people; and it is preposterous to expect 


lory as much 


that so heavy a yoke can be received by. 


those whom Christ has made free. This is 
too great a burden—the Church can’t re- 
ceive it—and we won’t recéive it. Our 
Christian liberty is not thus to be put in 
trammels. 

No Church can be organized as was the 
primitive Church. Where are your Apos- 
tles? Where are your miracles and your 
power of discerning spirits ?—your authority 
immediate from God? If the Apostle 
Paul were here, what would he do? He 
would decide every thing by the authority 
that he exercised as Christ's plenipotentiary. 
He would wait for no decisions of. Assem- 
blies. The organization of the Church in 
the primitive age was, in many of its fea- 
tures, extraordinary, and not designed as a 
model in all things. The principles of our 
system are there; they are to receive form 
in the exercise of a godly discretion. 

This system, proposed by our brethren, 
cannot be carried out in our frontier settle- 
ments. Discretion must be allowed to 
our evangelists; they must have power to 
form churches and baptize; they cannot 
wait to have the whole of our system in- 
augurated before they can dispense ordi- 
nances. Deprive the Church of discretion- 
ary freedom, to adapt her principles to the 


exigency of cases as they arise, and you tie. 


her, hand and foot. The Church cannot 
submit to it—it won’t submit to it; the 
Church must have freedom—and she can- 
not do her work, either at home or abroad, 
if you keep her thus hampered by a pro- 
scriptive system. Ask that venerable man 
(Hon. W. Lowrie,) how this new theory 
would work in heathen lands. Presbyte- 
rianism cannot be at once introduced in all 
its parts amongst the heathen; the mission- 
ary must have liberty of discretion—to 
preach and gather converts, and govern 
them as best he may, until they are ready 
to receive the Church in its fuller organi- 
zation. The converted heathen is a babe, 
unfit for the full responsibilities of a be- 
liever. Would you put him at once on 
the throne? But this burden to the-con- 
science—to it I will not submit. I won’t 
be bound to a form of organism as I am 
to the faith of the gospel. I will not sub- 
mit my conscience to the inferences, even 
of Dr. Thornwell (a laugh); and yet this 


whole theory, which we are called upon to | 


receive as of faith, is a matter of inference. 

I cannot receive this theory of superla- 
tive divine right for every thing, in the ex- 
ternal form and practical activities of the 
Church. I will not submit to it—it is 
bondage. 

{Here the hour of adjournment arrived ; 
but the house suspended the order, and 
requested Dr. Hodge to proceed. ] 

But it is as impracticable as it is oppres- 
sive. This theory, that you cannot dele- 
gate your power is perfectly suicidal. Dr. 
Thornwell said, so eloquently and earnestly 
yesterday, in regard to the command to 
preach the gospel, this command comes to 
us—we must go—WE must preach—we 
must do this great work—we cannot con- 
stitute an agency to do our work—work 
which God has laid on us; if we do, we 
usurp authority to transfer responsibility 
which does not belong to us. © 

It is impracticable. The Assembly can- 
not go herself—the other Church courts 
cannot go—they cannot be so constantly in 
existence as ever to be ready to send others. 


When the Assembly is dissolved, it is dead - 


—another is to take its place; and if it has 
no power to delegate to somebody author- 
ity to do this business, it cannot do the 
Lord’s work at all. If these principles of 
Dr. Thornwell’s kill the Boards, they will 
kill the Committees, which our brethren 
would substitute for the Boards. In fact, 
it is a mere question of arithmetic. A 
Board or a Committee—one hundred men, 
or twenty men. 
to the same thing. A commission and a 
Committee. Where the. difference in the 
word or the thing? No! no! this doctrine 
carried out, instead of making the Church 
more efficient, will bring her efforts to a 
dead halt. 

This conscientiousness, of which Dr. 
Thornwell so.feelingly speaks, cannot be 
so serious a thing after all, as my brother 
would make it. It is a long time since he 
began to advocate this theory, and to make 
its adoption a matter of conscience. Our 


brethren must have done violence to their 


consciences, of a long time, for they still 
work with our Boards, and co-operate un- 
der a system which does such violence to 
their consciences! (Laughter. ) 

But there is another ground of appeal 
of our brethren that ought to be noticed. 
They understand us to say that there is but 
a small difference between a Board and a 
Committee. If it is so small a matter, 
ask they, why cannot you give itup? We 


And a commission amounts 


cannot give it up without casting reproach — 


upon all that have gone before us—we can- 
not give it up without abandoning the past. 


‘| We cannot give it up without yielding to — 
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pretentions that we believe to be tvau- 
thorised by Scripture. We cannot give it 
up without sacrificing our Christian liberty! 
And we will not give it up. The Church 
has freedom of discretion in selecting the 
modes of her operation; and to sacrifice 
this freedom to the elaims of as high jure 
divino churchism, which we do not believe 
to be scriptural, we cannot and will not 
consent. 

Dr. Kerns obtained the floor, but gave 
place for a motion to adjourn; and the As- 
sembly adjourned to nine o’clock Monday 
morning. Closed with prayer by Rev. Dr. 


FOURTH DAY. 
Monday Morning, May 21st. 
After half an hour spent in devotional exer- 
cises, the Assembly was opened at the ap- 
pointed hour with prayer by the Moderator. 
The Minutes of Saturday were read and 


approved. 

Rev. John De Witt, Delegate from the Re- 
formed Dutch Church, was reported hy the 
Permanent Clerk as present. 

CHURCH COMMENTARY. 

Rev. Dr. E. T. Bararp presented a memorial 
from the Presbytery of Tombeckbee in regard 
to a Church Commentary; and with the con- 
rent of the Assembly read a portion of it. 
The purport of the memorial was a request to 
the General Assembly to appoint a Committee 
on the subject, to take the whole subject 
under consideration, and report to the next 


Assembly. 


In connection with the reading of a portion 
of the memorial, Dr. Baird offered the follow- 
ing resolution; which he accompanied with 
some remarks, historical and explanatory, of 
the origin of the idea of a Church Commen- 
tary; and expressing his belief that the reso- 
lution might be passed with unanimity on the 
part of. the Assombly, whether the members 
were in favour of, or opposed to the idea of a 
Church Commentary, as it committed no one 
to either side; viz. 

Resolved, That the request contained in the me- 
morial for the appointment of a special Committee 
of the friends of the object from the various parts of 
the Church to consider this subject, and report 
at a subsequent Assembly, be granted. Tho said 
Committee is directed to report on the character 
of the Commentary proposed; the degree of au- 
thority it is desirable or competent for this As- 
sembly to give it; the extent of responsibility this 
body is expected to assume; the feasibility of the 
undertaking, and a place for its execution ; and also 
on all other matters connected with the proposed 
measure, on which it is desirable that the Assem- 
bly should have information before adopting or 
rejecting it. The object of the Assembly in adopt- 
ing this minute is not to commit itself to the pro- 
posed ee ot simply to give the subject 
careful scrutiny before determining the matter; 
so that we may understand the whole magnitude 
of the work and the full measure of responsibility, 
in case the work be undertaken; and so that we 
may be able to justify ourselves before the people 
of God, in case it s ould be determined not to 
begin. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

A member moved a re-consideration of the 
vote just taken, offering as a reason that he 
supposed the vote had been taken under a 
misapprehension of its import. They had 
voted with a view of receiving the paper, not 
ef adopting it, or approving of the idea of a 
Church Commentary. 

Rey. Dr. E. T. Bairv replied by stating that 
the brother was mistaken. The resolution 
committed no person to the Church Commen- 
tary, and as evidence of this re-read the reso- 


lution. 
* The motion to re-consider was lost. 


BOARD OF DOMESTIC MISSIONS. 


The hour having arrived, the order of the 
day for ten o’clock this morning was called 
up, vis. the Annual Report of the Board of 
Domestic Missions. | 

The por goog 1 is an abstract of the Annual 
Report of the Board, from March 1, 1859, to 
Mareh 1, 1860. 

Misstons.—The number of missionaries in com- 
mission March 1, 1859, was 408, to 'which have 
been added to March 1, 186, 233, making the 
whole number 691, and more by 91 than the year 
previous. The number of churches and mission- 
ary stations wholly or in part supplied, (as far as 
reported) by our missionaries, is 1179. The num- 
ber of newly organized churches is 53. The num- 
ber of admissions on examination is 2665, and on 
certificate, 2113; making a total of admissions of 
4778. The number in communion with churches 
connected with the Board is 28,107. The number 
of Sabbath-schools is 429; of teachers, 3460; and 


of scholars, 22,035. The number of baptisms is - 


APPROPRIATIONS.—The ee made to 
our missionaries from March 1, 1859, to March 1, 
1860, have been, at the office in Philadelphia, 
$75,011.57; at the office in Louisville, $48,580.58, 
and on behalf of the South- western Advisory Com- 
mittee, at New Orleans, $2212.50; making a total 
of $125,804.65. The appropriations made to our 
missionaries from March 1, 1858, to March 1, 1859, 
were, at the office in Philadelphia, $58,360.17, and 
at the office in Louisville, $36,116.66; making a 
total of $94,476.83. From this statementitappears 
that the appropriations made at the office in Phil- 
adelphia were greater than those made the year 
before, by $16,651.40, and at the office in Louisville 
they were more by $12,463.92; thus making the 
total appropriations this year, including those 
made on behalf of the South-western Advisory 
Committee, greater than the year preceding by 
$31,327.82. For the purpose of further compari- 
son, we may state that the average appropriations 
made during the preceding seven years, from 
1852 to 1859, were, at the office in Philadelphia, 
$51,062.17, and at the office in Louisville, $31,896. 
88; making a total average of $82,959.05. From 
‘this statement it appears that the appropriations 
made from March 1, 1859, to March 1, 1860, at 
the office in Philadelphia, exceeded the average 
of those made during the seven previous years by 
$23,919.40, and at the office in Louisville, $16.683, 
70; thus making a total excess of appropriations 
this year, including those made on behalf of the 
South-western Advisory Committee, above the 
average appropriations of the seven preceding 
years, $42,845.60. 

Receiprs.—The total amount of receipts from 
all sources from March 1, 1859, to March 1, 1£6), 

is $118,904.21, to which add balances on hand in 
the different treasuries March 1, 1859, $28,422.19; 
making the available resources of the Board dur- 
ing the year $147,326.40. The amount paid out at 
the office in Philadelphia, including the Presby- 


- terial treasuries, was $100,318.74; at the office in 


Louisville, $13,554.12: and at the office in New 
Orloans, $3542.25; making the total amount of 
payments during the year, $117,415.11; leaving in 
all the treasuries, on the Ist of March, 1860, $29,- 
911.29, which isa greater sum by $1489.10, than 
that reported on the Ist of March, 1859. The 
amount due the missionaries at the same date was 
$15,514.87; leaving a balance to meet appropria- 
tions already made, and accruing next year, of 
$11,396.42. Even of this comparatively small 


- balance a considerable portion cannot be appro- 


riated by the Board to the general field, as it is 
held by the South-western Advisory Committee 
for disbursement within the field assigned to them. 
The aggregate receipts from March 1, 1859, to 
March 1, 1860, have been greater, as compared 
with the receipts from March |, 1358, to March I, 
1359, $19,231.18. The increase has been, in indi- 
vidual or special donations and legacies, $13.052. 
24, and in contributions of the churches, $6178 94. 
The receipts at the office in Philadelphia, includ- 
ing the Presbyterial treasuries, were greater 
$10,361.43, and were less at the office in Louisville 
by $4708.66. 

New Misstons.— During the year, the Board 
have established new missions in various sections 
of our country. They have also, to the extent of 
their ability. reinforced missionaries in the newer 
States and Territories. One missionary has been 
added to the number in California, one to Connec- 
ticut, two to Florida. four to Georgia. seventeen to 
Illinois, six to Indiana, one to Iowa, five to Kansas, 
four to Kentucky. two to Maryland. seventeen to 
Missouri, two to Nebraska, four to New Jersey, six 
to New York. three to North Carolina, three to 
Ohio, two to Oregon, eight to Pennsylvania, three 
to Texas, four to Virginia, two to Washington Ter- 
ritory, and four to Wisconsin. The Board have 
also commissioned one missionary in Massachu- 
setts, and one in Dakotah Territory. The number 
of missionaries in Alabama has been reduced two, 
in Arkansas one, in Louisiana one, in Mississippi 
two, and in South Carolina four; and the two mis- 
sionaries who were last year reported in Rhode 
Island have left the State. Thus we have a total 
increase of ninety-one missionaries. 

Crotaine.—Clothing valued at $17,295.86 has 
been received during the year, and distributed 
among the missionaries who needed it. Of this 
amount, $13,289.72 was received at the office in 
Philadelphia; $2331.48 at the office in Louisville ; 
and $1514.66 at the depot in Pittsburgh, and $160 
at the office in New Orleans. 

Rev. Dr. W. M. Scorr of Chicago, Chair- 
man of the Committee on the Annual Report, 
presented a report, which he prefaced with 
some remarks indicating the various points 
therein presented. The Report notices, First. 
The evidence of progress in the appropriate 
work of the Board—(1.) In the increase of 
missionary labourers. (2.) Increase of the 
allowance to the missionaries. (3.) The in- 
crease of the contributions of the churches. 
(4.) Increase of contributing churches. And, 
(5.) The number of members received into 
the missionary churches. 

These fasts showed evidence of progress, 
for which the Board and its agents were to be 
commended. 

- Second. The Committee regret that the in- 
crease of contributing churches has not kept 
pace with the increase of churches. 

_ Third. The Report approves of the exten- 
sion of the operations of the Board to our for- 
e'gn population, and into new fields; but that 
the Church should not rest content with any 
ra yet attained in the various missionary 

elds. 


Fourth. The objects to be aimed at by the 
Domestic Missionary operations of the Church 
are:—First, to provide for all our emigrating 
people; and secondly, to bring the gospel to the 
beste Chuusaad ot those wuu are luuking to 
our Church for the supply, and who would not 
otherwise be provided with the means of grace. 
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Fifth, The economy which should be prac- 
tised by the Buard, consistent with efficient 
action. And, 

Lastly. Recommending to special consider- 
ation the memorial of Highland Presbytery, 
Kansas Territory, in regard to missionaries for 
their gold regione. 

Mr. Loaan, of Flint River Presbytery, stated 
that the Report referred to the non-contribut- 
ing churches, and the impression might be 
made that all these churches were actually de- 
linquent, doing nothing for Domestic Missions; 
whereas many of them, though not acting in 
concert with the Buard, were managing their 
own missionary funds. Such was the case 
with his Presbytery. 

Rev. Dr. Scott, the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, stated that although this was true in 
regard to some Presbyteries and churches, and 


mo censure was intended upon those Presbyte- 


ries and churches, yet there were many 
churches doing nothing, or next to nothing. 
On motion, the Rev. Dr. Happersett, Corres- 
ponding Secretary of the Board, was invited 
to address the Assembly. 7 
He commenced by referring to the Annual 
Report of the Board, which was the Fifty- 
Eighth Annual Report which had been laid 
before the Assembly: he was very anxious that 
the General Assembly should look at this Re- 
with a scrutinizing eye. He would that 
e could have had present all the books and 
papers in the office at Philadelphia, to have 
submitted them to the examination of the As- 
sembly. The Board and its officers were de- 
sirous of the fullest knowledge of the affairs 
and operations of the Board on the part of the 
Assembly. It will be perceived by the Annual 
Report that it has been a year of great pro- 
gress. The whole number of missionaries in 
the employment of the Board during the year 
has been 691, more by 91 than the year pre- 
vious, The progress made in this respect has 
been greater than the six preceding years. In 
regard to the appropriations made to mission- 
aries, they have exveeded the previous year by 
more than $31,000. The total amount of re- 
esipts fur this year from all sources has been 
$118,904.21, being an increase upon the re- 
ceipts of the former year of $19,231 18. Of 
this sum $6,178 have been from the churches, 
a larger increase than in any one year before. 
Indeed, the actual increase over the past year 
in the contributions of the churches ought to 
be put down at $9000; for a legacy to the 


Board of $3000 was last year put to the credit 


of one of the churches. The balance on hand 
at the close of the last year is $14,000, to 
commence with this year. It is always ne- 
cessary to have a halance in hand at the close 
of each year, because many of the churches do 
not make their collections till the fall months, 
and during the summer months the balance is 
usually expended, and oftentimes more than’ 
expended. He commended this fact to the 
consideration of the Church, and eapecially to 
those churches which have no fixed time for 
making their contributions. It would be a 
great relief and accommodation to the Board, if 
they would or could make their collections at 
the earliest possible period, and forward them 
to the Board at Philadelphia. As to the in- 
crease of appropriations to missionaries and 
missionary churches, they cannot be increased, 
or even maintained at the present standard, 
unless there be increased contributions from 
the churches. As missionary appointments 
generally embrace the whole year, being made 
for twelve months, a large number of the ap- 
propriations are falling due as the present 
year advances. [Hence the balance in the 
treasary will be speedily exnended. 

It will be seen by the Report, that while 
there have been increased receipts at the trea- 
sury in Philadelphia, there has been a falling 
off at the office in Louisville. The occasion of 
this has been the great commercial depression 
at the West. As we have greatly enlarged our 
operations during the past year, there will be an 
absolute necessity of enlarged contributions on 
the part of thechurches tv maintain our ground. 
As to missionary stations, and those to which 
special regard has been had. are first, the colony 
of Rev. Mr. Chiniquy in Illinois, concerning 
which great sympathy has been awakened 
throughout the Church, and the religious com- 
munity generally. The Board has commission- 
ed that valuable man, whom I see here to-day ; 


and we want to sustain him, and send more. 


labourers into that important field. There 
are twenty seven missionaries labouring among 
the German population; and the Board has 
JSifly six itinerant missionaries labouring in 
various missionary fields. He would suggest 
to the brethren the propriety and desirable- 
ness of grouping together small churches, and 
uniting them under a single pastor, and thus 
enabling them together to become self-sus- 
taining, or at least relieving the Board from 
a part of the burden of maintaining the gos- 
pel in these feeble churches. Much might be 
saved in this way which might be expended 
in entirely destitute fields. It is the desire 
and intention of the Board to observe the 
utmost economy consistent with carrying for- 
ward the work of Domestic Missivns effec- 
tively. 

The Report of the Board directs attention 
to the provision of clothing for missionaries 
and their families, and he would mention it 
a8 a means which may be employed by the 
churches to relieve the inconveniences, cares, 
and sufferings of missionaries and their fami- 
lies, in frontier and destitute settlements. 
Some churches were attending to this matter. 
One church in the city of Philadelphia—the 
Rev. Dr. Boardman’s—had contributed boxes 
of clothing to the amount of twelve or fourteen 
hundred dollars during the past year. This is 
a department in which the ladies of a congre- 
gation may be actively engaged. 

Since the meeting of the last Assembly, the 
Advisory South-Western Committee had been 
organized in a very harmonious manner, ac- 
ceptably to the Board, and agreeably to all 
concerned, and had entered upon their work 
very successfully, though scarcely yet got 
under way. 

Ile concluded by expressing willingness to 
answer all questions which might be pro- 
pounded by the brethren in relation to the 
Board and its operations. And he would be 
glad, if any one wanted additional informa- 
tion, if they would make inquiries. The Board 
of Domestic Missions is the right arm of the 
Church. Lovk at the progress since 1828. 
At that time we had only 31 missionaries; 
and the receipts amounted only to $2400. In 
1840 we had 555 missionaries, and receipts 
to the amount of 340 734. Last year 691 mis 
sionaries; and receipts 511890421. And yet 
there were 1738 non-contributing churches; 
that is, those which did not contribute at all 
to Domestic Missions, or who did not contri- 
bute through the Board; there were Preshby- 
teries and ciurches which were acting upon 
another plan. It is the older Presbyteries 
that have neglested to act upon the plan of 
Systematic Benevolence, which the Board has 
been doing all in its‘power to inaugurate. We 
have dene all that we could to supply the 
destitutions of our country, and the large and 
important fields opening up before us; but 
after all how little have we done compared 
with our vast extent of territory, and the in- 
creasing demands upon our means and efforts. 
There are the territories of New Mexico, Utah, 
Diecotah, with one missivnary, Arizona in 
which there are no missionaries of our Board. 
To the Pacific Coast, a must inviting field, five 
missionaries have been sent this last year, 
and one since the Report closed. We want 
men; and bow few are willing to go to new 
revions, and bear the inconveniences and self- 
denial incident to unsettled communities. 
Brethren, we stand in great need of your con- 
tributions; but we want your prayers more 
than yuur contributions, and that if we only 
had the spirit of the late venerable Dr. Baxter, 
of Virginia, who spent the last half hour of bis 
life in praying for the conversion of the world, 
and so died in the act of prayer. 

Question bya member. Whether in making 
appropriations the Board considered the wants 
of the field or the means at their control? 

Answer by the Secretary. Both, but always 
gave as requested by the Presbyteries, if they 
had the means. 


Dr. Apvcer of South Carolina—There are 
two points in the report which [ cannot ap- 
rove. The first is the censure upon the 
Ritivterics and churches which do not con- 
tribute to the Board. It has been said here 
upon this floor, that the censure does not 
apply to those churches and Presbyteries that 
contribute otherwise. But the censure goes 
out with the report, and is permanent, while 
the explination will not be heard beyond this 
floor, The second point is in regard to pro- 
gress. The language of the Chairman of the 
Committee on the Report of the Board is 
equivocal. He proposes to express our sense 
of the progress of the work so far as to com- 
mend the diligence and fidelity of the gentle- 
men of the Board. Ie (Dr. Adger) would 
respectfully contradict some of the statements 
of the Secretary, and others which his venera- 
ble friend, Dr. Spring, made so earnestly, viz., 
that we are doing well enough. In this mat. 
ter he found himself in opposition to brethren 
whom he loved, and especially in opposition 
to a father, (Dr. Hodge,) at whose feet he had 
sat to receive instruction, and at whose feet 
he would gladly sit now to be instructed in 
many matters. But in regard to these mat- 
ters, he had more practical experience than 
the venerable Professor. He had sume ex- 
perience in begging money from the people. 
As for Dr. [Ludge, he had spent all his life ia 
a Theological Seminary. We, then, who 
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have done something in begging, may know 
more about this matter than he dves. There 
is also Dr. Boardman, who is Boardman by 
name, and a Board-man, a friend and mem- 


ber of the Board. It may be said that he 


must know something about the affairs of the 
Board, and I nothing, as he is inside and I 
outside. But this is not necessarily so. He 
is like a man who is in the forward car ofa 
train, while I am in the rear; and yet I may 
know that something is out of order—some 
wheel wrong, of which he knows nothing. 

It is not true that we are doing well. Shall 
“we be contented with $119,000 and 691 mis- 
sionaries? This is called an army of mission- 
aries! In so far as this army is in the older 
parts of the Church, it is only evidence that 
the churches are not willing to support their 
ministers. There are many churches that love 
to suck the paps of the Charch, to the with- 
holding of the support necessary for the fron- 
tier churches. 

The whole amount received by the Board 
during the past year is set down at $118,904. 
Subtract $10,000, which is set down under the 
head of ‘miscellaneous contributions,” and 
the legacies to the Board, and the whole 
amount received by the Board is only $83,000. 
Do you call this doing well, for a Church 
numbering 250,000, or nearer 300,000, mem- 
bers? Our Church is a rich Church, and one 
million of dollars annually would not be too 
much for her to give to this cause. You say 
in the Report, that the missionaries are receiv- 
ing an average salary of $536. Now $1000 
would not be too much, if they need it; and 
no doubt many of these men do need it. 

I would not accuse the Secretary of unfair- 
ness. I know he had no design to be unfair, 
for I know him, and have a great respect for 
him. But it is unfair with him to begin with 
1828, and contrast the present advance with 
those small beginnings. Much is made of the 
advance of the present year upon the last. 
But what is the increase? What is the in- 
crease of $5000? Of what account is it? 
What is it to this great Church and the num- 
bers contributing? When we look at it in 
this way, the figures become very small. Be- 
fore God I believe that the language of lamen- 
tation and not of congratulation becomes us 
best. I will show you that you do not, and 
cannot reach the pulse of the Church with 
your present organization. You have your 
power applied at the wrohg place. THe would 
explain. You have to follow those who are 
going to New Mexico, Utah, Dacotah, &., 
with the missionary and the means of grace. 
Those within our own bounds do not belong 
to the work of the Board, but to the Presby- 
teries. It is perfectly absurd that the Board 
shonld dv the work of the Presbyteries. 

We have a divine system of government, 
Sessions, and Presbyteries, and Synods. Each 
Presbytery has its own work, and the Synods 
have their work. A Synod sheuld not do the 
work of a Presbytery, nor a Presbytery the 
work of a Synod. You try to do the work of 
Domestic Missions by one great wheel, and 
what is the consequence? The consequence 


is, that there are 1705 contributing churches, | 


and 1783 non-contributing churches. The rea- 
son these churches do not contribute is, that 
they do not like the system; they think they 
know where it came from, and they do not 
like anything from that quarter. 

Advantage is taken of Dr. Thornwell’s and 
Dr. Smith’s generosity, and we are told that 
they cannot be doing great violence to their 
consciences, in that they allow their names to 
be attached tu the Boards, and otherwise coun- 
tenance, if not co-operate with them. We 
hate the origin of the Boards. The part of 
the Church which Drs. Hodge and Spring 
represent must yield something to us on our 
part. We hate the system of Boards; but 
we want to co-operate with you; we want 
to work together; but we must work apart, 
if you insist on your present system. We 
want to work through our Presbyteries, and 
Synods, and General Assembly. Boards have 
no lite in them. You erect your great wheel 
in the wrong place, of big men, big namea, 
big titles, and all dha¢t Jooks big; but a few 
men do the work, and the rest is all moon- 
shine. The Presbyteries do not feel any con- 
cern in the missions; they say the great Board 
at Philadelphia will attend to it. You have 
got a big Board, but a mighty little pulse. 
Let there be a small Committee appointed at 
the centre of the Church, which will have it 
as their special work to attend to the business, 
this Committee to receive the funds, dispense 
“ee proportion them among the missionary 

elds. 

The hour of adjournment having arrived, 
Dr. Adger gave way for adjournment, having 
the floor for the afternoon. 


Monday Afternoon. 


The Assembly met and was opened with 
prayer. 


[The dispatch containing the first portion of 
Monday Afternoon’s proceedings, which proba- 
bly embraced the conclusion of Dr. Adger’s 
speech, has failed to reach us. We will insert 
it in our next paper.] > 


Rev. Proressor Scorrt (author of the report) 
rose to defend what had been somewhat se- 
verely assailed. He thought that Dr. Adger 
bad found fault with what he could not him- 
self cure. It seemed unavoidable that the 
Board should report delinquent churches as a 
matter of justice to the Board; and it seems 
the only way of bringing all the churches up 
to their duty. His brother (Dr. Adger) had 
certainly used stronger language of condemna- 
tion of the Board, than the report did of dejin- 
quent churches; and he could not see in the 
report such a tone of glorification as the bro- 
ther complained of. He referred to a passage 
or two, and asked where there was discovera- 
ble in them the unqualified commendation that 
had so disobliged. Ile loved to hear that 
brother talk, and also the other brethren that 
agreed with him. Ile went for full discussion 
and thorough investigation. He did not be- 
long to this party or to that; he was no friend 
of old hunkerism. He desired no man nor set 
of men to be kept in the way of the progress 
of God’s work. But he must say that he was 
not yet convinced that any body occupied such 
© position; and in listening to the brethren 
who took different views of the subject, he was 
vlad to perceive that, like men who were 
ascending a mountain from opposite sides to 
see the sun rise, the further they went the 
nearer they came together. He wished to 
show how little really there was in the report 
which his brother (Dr. Adger) condemned. 
Ile (Dr. Scott) had no disposition to glorify 
any body, nor censure any body. If Dr. Adger 
wuuld offer an amendment that would modify 
the report in regard to those churches that did 
their work through other agencies, and not 
through this Board, he would be cuntent. But 
it was evident from the fluttering and sensi 
tivene-s that was always produced by these 
reports of delinquent churches, that they felt 
that delinquency wasareproach. He honoured 
them for this unwillingness to appear delin- 
quent; and would be glad to fall upon any 
expedient by which those who really contri- 
buted to this cause, even if they did it not 
through the Board, might get due credit. But 
he thonght the Board was not certainly to 
blame for reporting to the General Assembly 
the facts just as they appeared. 

Hon. Samurt Gattoway said it was difficult 
to make his remarks pertinent, because there 
did not seem to be any issue joined. There 
are vbjections to the report, but not in any 
very definite form. He, like the gentleman 
from South Carolina, had been dist:nt from 
the centre of this Board’s operations, and been 
more accustomed to pulling at the ropes than 
directing the engine. He deeply deplored 
this casting of suspivions upon the operations 
of our Boards, when no definite charges are 
preferred, against which a defence can be 
made. Itis not fair to make general, indefi- 
nite charges, without such specifications as can 
be met by facts and arguments. Fault is 
found that this man is employed, and that that 
line of policy is pursued; but the reasons for 
fault-finding are not definitely given, and no 
definite amendments proposed. Some say this 
is not the gospel plan of doing the Church’s 
work, and that other is not the gospel plan. 
Well, gice us the gospel plan (a laugh.) Let 
us see what you propose. It is easier io find 
fault than to propose a better way. Brethren 
demand the ‘thus saith the Lord” for every 
thing that is done, even in circumstantials. 
No matter how well the Board does, these men 
are not content with it unless you show them 
special Bible authority for this and that par- 
ticular. Now, sir, where is the Bible authority 
fur the General Assembly? Where is the 
mention, in the Scriptures, of a Committee of 
Bills and Overtures? (Laughter.) Where is 
the specific mention, in the Bible, of many 
things that are practised amongst us as @ mat- 
ter of necessity and of every-day convenience? 
Where is there any authority for an executive 
committee more than for a Board? [Here a 
member rose to a point of order, and suggested 
that this was a discussion of another subject, 
viz., the proposed changes of organization; 
and that this was not before the House.] Mr. 
Galloway said that the debate had taken that 
line before he rose; but that he had no wish 
to press the discussion, and if they would only 
proceed to the vote, he would give way. 

A motion to lay on the table for the present 
was made, put, and lust. A motion to re com- 
mit the report was made, and prevailed. 

The Assembly then took up the unfinished 
business, viz., the proposed changes in the 


being on the motion to adopt the first resolu- 


thon, 
Rev. Dr. Kress having the floor, yielded it 
to Dr. Thornwél], with the remark that al- 


though a member had no right to bargain for 
the floor, having a cold and being not very 
able to speak then, he would yield to Dr. 
Thornwell, who desired to speak, and he (Dr. 
Krebs) would run his chance for another op- 
portunity. 

Dr. TuornweE i said—If his respected bro- 
ther from Princeton had written out a speech 
to deliver before the Assembly, he could not 
have written one which he (Dr. Thornwell) 
would rather answer than the one which he 
had delivered on Saturday. There was alittle 
preliminary skirmishing which seemed neces- 
sary befure coming to the main issue before 
us, and that he would first attend to. The 
questign of a Committee or a Board is in itself 
trifling; but the question of a Board or a Com- 
mittee as the exponent of the great principles 
involved, was of momentous importance. He 
said his brother (Dr. Hodge) had charged him 
with advancing a scheme which tended to 
clerical despotism! He was amazed at the 
charge, but more amazed at the logic by 
which it was supported. The speaker here 
recited some facts in regard to his own train- 
ing as a logician—that he had studied Aris- 
totle—that he had probably the largest private 
library bearing upon the subject of logic to be 
found in the country. But in all his research- 
es he had never met with any logic so pecu- 
liar as that by which his brother had deduced 
from such premises such a charge as he had 
brought against him. It reminded him of an 
incident which some of his friends from Ala- 
bama would doubtless remember, viz., the 
logic of a hard-shell Baptist preacher, who 
had announced that on a given day he would 
prove from the pulpit that in due time all the 
world would become Baptists. Repudiating 
as he did the previous selection of a text, he 
(the preacher) made conscience of opening 
the Bible in the pulpit, and taking the first 
text upon which his eye fell, and trusting to 
the “Spirit” to aid inthe exposition. [Lis text 
on this occasion happened tu be “the voice of 
the turtle is beard in (all) our land.” It ra- 
ther stamped him at first, but he soon rallied 


sight think that there is nothing in this text 
to prove what I have undertaken; but you 
| will see befure I am done. You know what 
turtles are—go through the country, and you 
will see hundreds lying on the logs and tufts 
in the ponds, and as you pass they will, one 
after another, ‘plunge’ into the water. Now 
a turtle has no voice, and this must mean 
some sound of which the turtle is the occasion 
—and the only sound they make is the PLUNGE 
into the water. Now this voice is to be heard 
‘in all our land,’ and that proves that all are 
to take the water and turn Baptist.” The 
logic, said Dr. Thornwell, that proves me 


| guilty of abetting a clerical despotism is about 


as conclusive as this. [Much merriment was 
occasioned by the Doctor’s story.] 

My brother (Dr. Hodge) has said my prin- 
ciple is hyper, hyper, Hyper Presbyterianism ; 
and I must retort that his principle is no, no, 
no Presbyterianism—nvo, no, No churchism. 
He alleges that the Church is where the Holy 
Ghost is, Moderator, is not the Holy Ghost 
in the heart—in the soul of the individual? 
Who can conceive of—where is the authority 
for believing that the [Luly Ghost dwells in the 
Church in any other sense than as he dwells 
in the hearts of those who are members of the 
Church. The Church* is made up of indi- 
viduals —believers and their children; and the 
idea of a Church apart from its constituent 
members is to me inconceivable. There is no 
such thing. The Church is an organism, and 
it is constituted by the Holy Ghost leading 
individuals to gather together to the Head of 
the Church, and organize in his name. Dr. 
Hodge had appealed to the fathers of our 
Church, and cited their authority as sanction- 
ing his views. But we can appeal to fathers, 
too. We can appeal to martyrs who have laid 
down their lives rather than deny the divine 
right of Presbytery. The great author of the 
Second Book of Discipline—and many others 
of the glorious men who, in the old world, 
had stood for our Church doctrine and order 
—held the views that we now hold. And we 
can appeal to living fathers. The venerable 
author of the document which resulted in 
separating you from error (Dr. R. J. Breckin- 
ridge he was understood to allude tv) holds 
our views; and if it were of any avail in 
settling such a question, many of the ablest 
and most venerated names could be referred 
to. But this question is not to be settled by 
human authority, but by the word of God. 

Dr. Thornwell then defended bimself against 
the charge (made by Dr. Hodge) of incon- 
sistency in supporting the Buards, whilst pro- 
fessing to be conscientiously opposed to the 

rinciples of their constitution. _ Ife reminded 
bis brethren that he had promised submission 
to them in the Lord. He would not be fac- 
tious and rebellivus—would brethren have us 
be? Would they have us neglect our duty in 
the great work of the Lord, because our bre- 
thren will not adopt the modes of operation 
which we conscientiously believe to be scrip- 
tural? Would they have us dry up the cha- 
rities of our churches in order to be consistent? 
No! we will submit to hardship rather; and 
submit to our brethren even when we think 
they are mistaken—if submission is not sin- 
ful. 
We are charged with regarding the body 
too much, and the spirit too little. So far 
from this, it was the true spirit of the scheme 
of missions, and of Church organization, for 
which they contended. They prized the soul 
of the Church—but still a soul did better in a 
body that suited it. ‘The soul of a man could 
not act well through the body and organs of 
a hog, or through those of an elephant. The 
spirit of a man needed the body of a man: 
and the more perfect the body the better; so 
the spirit of the Church needed the true body 
of the Church, and that in its most perfect 
form. The spiritual principles of the Church 
is the great matter, but the organism is im- 
portant too. 

Dr. Thornwell expressed astonishment at 
the sentiment of Dr. Hodge, that if Paul were 
here he would pay no regard to Church courts 
and Church authority, but act upon his own 
authority and responsibility, The assumption 
was entirely gratuitous, and he thought an 
unjust reflection upon the apostle. That great 
mano would surely not have contemned order. 
IIe would respect the authority which the 
Divine Master had deposited with his Church. 
And, sir, we claim tu have a true apostulical 
Church. Paul is here—and all the apostles 
are here. We have the very principles they 
inculcated, and the order they inaugurated ; 
and would Paul contemn them? 

I made the brother’s remark the occasion 
of consulting Paul, and what does he say? 
Why he declares (Eph. iv. 11) that as his 
ascension gift the Lord Jesus ‘‘gave some 
apostles, and some prophets, and some evange- 
lists, and some pastors and teachers”’—and 
again, “‘God hath set” these, together with 
helps and governments, in the Church, 

Now we come to the main issue, the Presby- 
terianism of my brother from Princeton, and 
the Presbyterianism to which we hold, which 
is the Presbyterianism of the Bible and of our 
Constitution. The gvod brother has not sig- 
nalized one principal element of Preshyterian- 
ism as we understand it. Let us look at the 
three things he has signalized. Ist. Parity of 
the clergy Why, sir, this is not a distinctive 
mark of Presbytery. All the evangelical 
sects, except the Episcopal, hold to it. But we 
hold to the parity of presbyters as governors of 
the Chuch of God, 2d. The Doctor has signal- 
ized the power of the people. That, sir, is not 
distinctive of Presbyterisnism. The Congre- 
gationalists have this in intenser measure than 
we. 3d. The unity of the Church. And is 
this distinctively peculiar to us? Is it a pecu- 
liar element of our system? Rome holds it 
with a vehemence which we do not insist upon. 

Dr. Thornwell drew a picture of what he un- 
derstood to be Dr. Hodge’s syst: m of Presby- 
terianism, and exclaimed, ‘*‘ And that’s Pres- 
byterianism !—a little of every thing and any 
thing, but nothing distinctive. 

He then proceeded to lay down his own the- 
ory of Preshyterianism: 

1. The Church is governed by representa- 
tive assemblies, composed of presbyters duly 
appointed and ordained. The single congrega- 
tion is governed by a parochial Presbytery— 
a small number of congregations by a district 
Presbytery—a greater number by a still larger 
Presbytery ; and the whole Church by a Pres- 
bytery constituted of representative Presbyters 
from the wholeCiurch. This is the first dis- 
tinctive element of our government—that it is 
exercised by assemblies of Presbyters. 

“But do you ignore the people?” we are 
asked. Far from it. The people are these— 
these representatively—these by Presbyters of 
their own choice. The people of the States of 
the United States are in Congress by their re- 
presentatives. Would my brother bring all 
the people together to exercise government in 
the mass? That would be Congregationalism 
—not Presbyte:ianism. 

Dr. Thornwell went into an able illustration 
of the representative principle — traced the 
rise of civil parliaments from the forests of 
Germany until it appeared in the Parliament 
of Great Britain and the representative leyis- 
latures of America; and insisted that it was 


the only practicable way for the people to ex- 
ercise power. 


organization of the Boards. The question | 


and said, “*My brethren, you may at first 


2. He pointed out, as a second element of 
representative government, the two Houses, 
which, by exercising checks upon one another, 
secure safe and wise legislation; and he found 
the parallel of this in the two classes of el- 


ders that sit in Presbyterian assemblies, teach- | 


tng and ruling elders. He referred to an arti- 
cle in the last Princeton Review, which went, 
as he thought, to nullify the office of ruling 
elder altogether. 

3. His third element of Presbytery was the 
parity of the Eldership. He held to the parity 
of the clergy, or teaching elders, as ministers; 
but he held to the parity of all presbyters, 
teaching and ruling, as governors of the Lord’s 
house. He took his brother, the ruling elder, 
when he met him in a church assembly, by 
the hand as a brother and a peer. As presby- 
ters and rulers, we are all equal in authority. 
The people choose the presbyters: God, in his 
Word, determines their functions. He quoted 
Milton, and some other authorities, to prove 
that the Church was a commonwealth. 

4. He held tothe unity of the Church. And 
this idea was realized by the elasticity of this 
representative parliament system, by which the 
Church is governed. He illustrated this at 
considerable length. If there was but one 
congregation on earth, its session would be the 
parliament for the whole Church. If half a 
dozen, the representatives ‘from each would 
constitute a parliament for the whole Church. 
If still a larger number, the same result would 
follow. And representatives from all the 
Churches, or from the smaller parliaments, 


constitute the parliament for the whole Church — 


still. 

Dr. Hodge was of opinion that but two 
churches on earth realized, in fact, the idea of 
church unity—Rome, and the Presbyterian 
Church. And these were the poles apart, in 
regard to the system by which they realized it. 
Prelacy, rejecting a Pope, and holding to the 
parity of the Bishops, could not realize uni- 
versal unity, in consistency with their own 
principles. Their Church is broken into as 
many independent parts as there are Bishops, 
and it is only by borrowing from Presbyte- 
rianism the idea of a parliament—an Assem- 
bly, that they manage to get their Church 
united into one whole. They are dependent 
for their unify upon the great Presbyterian 
idea of representation. It is so with all the 
other sects. But Rome, with her infallible 
Pope at the head, with graded authorities 
extending over the earth, one class subservient 
to another, and all to the Pope, secures a 
terrible unity, binding all abjectly to a single 
throne. Our system, on the contrary, secures 
unity in consistency with the most perfect 
freedom, 

But let us recur to Paul’s answer upon the 
subject of the Church. Does Paul hold such 
ideas as have been here advanced? Does he 
deny the Church a body at all, or give her a 
dead and disjointed one? No; he compares 
her to a living body, with full number, and 
duly apportioned members—all united by a 
living union to the living Head. A body 
“fitly joined together and compacted by that 
which every joint supplieth.”” And what are 
the offices which Paul says God hath set in 
the Church? Apostles, prophets, pastors, 
teachers, helps, governments, &. They are 
parts of the living body, and necessary to the 
normal performance of its functions. 

There is an organizing power of the ILoly 
Spirit, as well as a sanctifying power; and we 
hold that he not only sanctifies the individual 
members of the Church, but indicates their 
place in the body, and guides in the organiza- 
tion of it, by His unseen power and provi- 
dence. Your courts, sir, are the hands of 
the body—its executive instrumentalities— 
and they ought not to be palsied or enfeebled 
by disease. 

Moderator, if I did not believe in such 
a Church, in which the Holy Ghost was the 
sanctifier and the invisible organizer, I would 
not manifest the zeal which I do to obtain for 
her the right to do her Master’s work herself. 

It ia idle to say, sir, that when the Apostle 
says God has “set some in the Church” he is 
speaking of the invisible Church. Where 
would the Apostles and pastors, teachera, &c., 
be in an invisible Church? The thing is 
preposterous; and yet to such resorts have 
good men been driven, in order to get clear of 
the force of the arguments which go to estab- 
lish our views. 

Now, brethren, look at the Presbyterianism 
that is advocated by the brother from Prince- 
ton, and atthat which I have feebly attempted 
to describe. ‘‘ Look upon this picture and then 
upon that,” and decide for yourselves which 
is the Presbyterianism of the Bible—which is 
our Presbyterianism. Iam happy to say that 
the Presbyterianism that I understand the 
Doctor to enunciate in his speech is not that 
which his colleague, who has that department 
in the Seminary, teaches in the Seminary at 
Princeton. (He alluded to Dr. Magill.) 

Dr. Hopce interposed, with Dr. Thornwell’s 
consent, and said that he was unwilling that 
the few undeveloped statements which he had 
made on Saturday, and in which he had no 
idea of embodying his theory of the Church 
and her government, should be taken and 
held up, especially in a misapprehended form, 
as an expose of his views. He had elaborated 
his views upon that subject in a tract, which 
his colleague (Dr. Magill,) used in his classes, 
and circulated; and he could not permit the 
impression to go forth uncorrected, that the 
delineation which Dr. Thornwell had given 
was a correct representation of his (Dr. 


Hodge’s) opinions, nor that his colleague and 


he held different views. 

Some conversation and explanation took 
place between Dr. Hodge and Dr. Thornwell, 
when the Moderator reminded the a that 
the hour of adjournment was at hand. : 

Rev. Mr. Buytue reported a resolption and 


| letter, accepting the courteous invitation of 


the Niagara Falls and Rochester Railroad 
company for the Assembly, to make an excur- 
ron to the Falls, and fixing Saturday as the 
ay. 
After which the Assembly adjourned till 
nine o’clock to-morrow morning. Closed with 
prayer. 


FIFTH DAY. 


Tuesday Morning, May 22d. 


The Assembly met, and was opened with 
prayer. 

The Committee on Bills and Overtures re- 

orted in part, and recommended the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Resolved, That the second week in January, 
1861, be observed as a season of prayer for the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit upon all flesh. 


The report was accepted and adopted. 

On ‘the overture from the Presbytery of 
Cincinnati on dancing, the following report 
was made: 

To the first question, viz.—Are social dances and 
etlenng theatricals included among the sins for- 
pidden by the Seventh Commandment? they make 
the following reply: That while the pleasures of 
the ball-room and the theatre are primarily in- 
tended by the “dancings and stage plays” forbid- 
den, the spirit of the prohibition extends to all 
kiudred amusements which are calculated to 
awaken thoughts and feelings inconsistent with 
the Seventh Commandment, as explained by the 
Saviour. 

To the second question, viz., Is it the duty of the 
church sessions to exercise discipline upon those 
inembers of the Church who send their children to 
dancing schools, or who give and attend dancing 
parties; and if so, ought such discipline to be car- 
ried to the extent of exclusion from the sacraments, 
where other means fail of producing reformation, 
the Assembly answer that, whilst we regard the 
orca of promiscuous social dancing by mem- 

ers of the Church as a mournful inconsistency, 
and the giving of parties (for such dancing) on the 
part of the heads of Christian families, as tending 
to compromise their religious profession, and the 
sending of their children, by Christian parents, to 
the dancing school, as a sad error in family discip- 
line, yet we think that the session of each church 
is fully competent to decide when discipline is 
necessary, and the extent to which it should be 
administered. : 

The Report on Foreign Missions was pre- 

sented by Dr. Edgar, and received. 
Lon. Watter Lowrie took the stand in 
favour of the adoption of the Report. It em- 
braced the statistics which we have already 
published. 

Mr. Lowrie made some interesting state- 
ments concerning the work in China. Ie 
stated that the best way of reaching the Chi- 
nese was not through preaching but through 
the press. The Bible is perfectly safe in their 
hands, for it is a maxim of their religion 
fever to destroy any paper upon which is 
printed anything in their divine language, as 
they eall it. So that if they do not read it 
they certainly will not destroy it. In Japan 
we have obstacles to meet that may outlast 
the lifetime of all of us here. For the Japan- 
ese have, besides their heathenism and idola- 
try, an inveterate hatred to what they consider 


Christianity. 


Rev. S. Martoon, of the Presbytery of 
Siam, made some interesting remarks, drawn 
from his own experience among the heathen. 

At the close of bis remarks, the Committee 
on Systematic Benevolence asked fur an en- 
largement of that Committee. The Rev. 
Messrs. J. S. Baird, De Lancey, Dickson, and 
J. T. L. Preston, were accordingly added. 

Assembly adjourned till three o’clock, P.M. 


Tuesday Afternoon, May 22d. 
The Assembly convened, and was opened 
with prayer. 
The unfinished business was resumed, viz., 
the consideration of the report of the Commit- 
tee to which was referred the Report of the 


Board of Foreign Missions. 


The Rev. Levi Janvier of the Lodiana Mis- 
sion, and Commissioner from the Preshyter 
of Lodiana, addressed the Assembly. He feit 
at a loss to know what, out of a great variety 
of topics, he should present, so many were the 

ints of interest that presented themselves to 

is mind. But as he would occupy but a short 
space of time, he would say something of that 
land in which it was his privilege to labour. 
The people of India consist of many different 
nations; just as in this country we have the 
English, the Germans, the Irish, the French, 
&. So in India we have the Sikhs, the Af- 
ghana, the various kinds of Hindoos, and the 
Burmese down in the South-east, all of which 
vary in their characteristics, and need to be 
approached by the Christian missionary in a 
way adapted to their dispositions and preju- 
dices. He enumerated thedifferent languages 
spoken ‘in this vast field, and the demands 
made upon the missionaries in acquiring lan- 
guages, and-in translating the Scriptures and 
other books. He spoke particularly of the 
Sikhs.~You have heard chiefly of the Hin- 
dovs and Mohammedans. The Sikh is less 
servile than the Hindoo, less bloodthirsty than 
the Mohammedan. He is more like a man— 
a thinking and rational being. He described 
the war of the British Government upon the 
Sikhs and their conquest, the loyalty they now 
showed to the British Government, and the 
manner in which Sir John Lawrence raised 
troops amongst them to protect Delhi. And he 
spoke of the most singular providences that 
were connected with this people, and the way 
in which they were instrumental in saving 
the lives of our missionaries. He entered 
into many interesting details in regard to the 
learning, shrewdness, and general intelligence 
of that people, spoke of their literature and 
their religion, and the difficulties of bringing 
the truths of Christianity effectively before 
their minds, the fondness of the people for dis- 
putation, &. The people can very generally 
read, not only in Hindi, but in Punjabi, Per- 
sian, and other languages. He described their 
schools and modes of teaching. 

IIe felt that if he could take time, it might 
be interesting to enter upon the state of things 
two years ago in that country, during the in- 
surrection. [le alluded feelingly to his bro- 
ther missionaries who fell martyrs on the field, 
and expressed wonder that so few were de- 
stroyed amid suvh carnage and danger. He 
recited his journey to the hill country on ac- 
count of health, and the providential manner 
in which he and his family escaped the mur- 
darous Sepoys, who broke out in mutiny on a 
Sabbath day, and began to murder his breth- 
ren in Lodiana and Futtehgurh as they re- 
turned from church. 

IIe alluded to the policy of the British Gov- 
ernment, which excited the insurrection. It 
was not any oppression by taxation, nor in- 
terference with their religion, fur they had 
shown more care to encourage and protect 
Mohammedanism and idolatry than to favour 
Christianity. And he expressed the belief 
that this conduct of the Government had pro- 
voked God to anger, and he had permitted 
this rebellion to show them that their policy 
was a mistaken one. He said the intelligent 
members of the Government confess this. He 
expressed the opinion that the war in Hindos- 
tan was areligious war, and that Mohammedan 
and Hindoo had made common cause against 
Christianity. He thought it chiefly a Moham- 
medan movement, the last expiring struggle of 
their erroneous faith. Here Mr. Janvier, dis- 
covering that he had been speaking longer 
than he was aware, abruptly closed his re- 
marks, 

Rev. Mr. Byrtneton’ of the Choctaw Mis- 
sion said he had just come from the meeting 
of the Indian Presbytery, and he would like 
to occupy a very few minutes in telling what 
the Lord had done for the poor Indians. Just 
coming from that meeting here, he found as 
Chairman of a Committee in this Assembly Dr. 
Adger, who in his youth had sung to him on 
the boat, as he was setting out for his dis- 
tant missionary field, the farewell hymn. He 
found here, too, other fathers and brethren 
whom he had known in earlier life, and he 
would like to point out to them the great 
change that since that time had taken place 
in the condition, moral and spiritual a 
social, amongst the Indians. Some of the 
fathers remembered the time when armies 
had tu be sent to destroy these savages. St. 
Clair, and Wayne, and Jackson, and many 
others were sent to defend the frontiers 
against these savage foes. But since Chris- 
tianity has been introduced, nothing of this 
kind is needed. Religion has been found 
more powerful than armies to subdue the 
savage fue and defend the frontier. Nuw the 
frontier white settlements had often more 
need of missionaries than the neighbouring 
Indians. Mr. Byington, with an alternation 
of quaint remarks that excited merriment, 
and deep emotion that moved to tears, de- 
scribed scenes of religious interest that he” 
had witnessed amongst the Choctaws. With 
deep emotion he thanked the Assembly for 
taking them up, when the American Board 
had cast them off, and concluded with an 
earnest appeal, based on the doctrine of the 
perseverance of the saints, that the Assem- 
bly would continue to cherish the Choctaw 
Mission. 

The report was then adopted with the fol 
lowing resolutions, viz: 

lst. Resolved, That from the details of said Re- 
port, itis manifest that our Foreign Missionary 
work is in a highly prosperous course of operation, 
and thus affords great cause of thanksgiving to 
Him whose blessing alone has made it thus to 
prosper. 

2d. That the increased benevolence of our 
Churches during the past year, in sustaining this 
great cause of Missions, is a matter of special en- 
couragement, and this Assembly trusts that there 
will be a still more liberal and steady increase of 


contributions to the funds of this Board from year 


to year. 

3d. That in order to accomplish this result, it is 
incumbent on ail our churches to aid by their 
contributions in securing such increase; nor can 
the Assembly forbear expressing their sense of 
pain in finding that so many of our churches, from 
year to year, are standing apart from this great 
work, and the more especially are they thus 
aifected, when the way to the great heathen na- 
tions is so fully opened, and the Assembly would 
call on all these churches to join their brethren 
in making known the only Saviour to these perish- 
ing multitudes. | 

4th. That the General Assembly would encour- 
age the Board to go forward in their labours of 
love, laying broad and deep the foundation of the 
Lord’s work among the heathen, the Roman 
Catholics, and the Jews. 

5th. That the General Assembly would cordially 
approve of the action of the Buard in receiving 
under their care the missionaries among the 
Choctaws, who were formerly under the care of 
the American Board, and the Assembly would re- 
mind all its churches of this additional charge on 
the funds of the Board, and that increased dona- 
tions will consequently be needed for their sup- 


ort. 
. 6th. That the Report of the Board be approved 
and referred to the Executive Committee for pub- 
lication. 

The order of the day was called for, and, 
on motion, laid on the table, to take up the 
unfinished business of yesterday, viz: the first 
resolution of the paper concerning changes in 
the Board of Domestic Missions. 

Dr. Tnornwe.t having the floor, resumed 
his argument, interrupted hy the adjourn- 
ment yesterday afternoon. He made a pre- 
liminary statement, disavowing any intention 
to be discourtous, or to wound feeling, in the 
remarks made near the close of yesterday’s 
session. And said if there was any thing of 
the kind in them he threw himself upon his 
brethren for pardon. Ie would not reiterate 
the points already established. He stated 
that there were two classes of presbyters 
designated to office by God through suffrages 
of the people, ruling and travelling elders. 
These two classes were organized into assem- 
blies for the government of the Church. Their 
office is simply ministerial and declarative; 
and they have no power to make laws to 
govern (tod’s people, but simply to apply the 
laws of the Lord’s house, and administer its 
affairs. They have a commission and a com- 
mand to carry out that commission. And 
they have all the power necessary to execute 
the command. 

The ground that he took in opposition to the 
present organization of our Buards was that 
there was an exercise of power beyond what 
the Church was authorized to exercise, in con- 
stituting a society separate from the Church 
for Church purposes. The Board is @ mission- 
ary suciety beyond the Church outside of the 
Church—. distinct organism, and the Execu- 
tive Committee is the hand of this Society, not 
the hand of the Church. Brethren mistook in 
saying that the Board is the executive agent 
of the Assembly; it is not. 
an executive agency at all. The Executive 
Committee is the hand of the Board, and the 
Board stands off as a missionary society, and 
to it the Executive Committee reports. In- 
stead of creating a hand an executive agency 
of the Assembly, we created a society, in imi- 
tation of the American Board or the American 
Home Missionary Society, and transferred to 
it the work of missions. The Board is not ex- 
pected to do any thing but appoint the Exe- 
cutive Committee and receive its report, adopt 
it, and then report to the Assembly. Now, 
by a true construction of our system, the Gen- 
eral Assembly is the Board of Domestic Mis- 
sions. The Executive Committee ought to be 
the hand of the Assembly, and directly re- 
sponsible to it. But this is not the case. An- 
other organization—a Society whose members 
are not identical with the members of the 
Church, and whose officers are not Church 
Officers, is interposed between the active agen- 


It is, in fact, not - 


cy and the Assembly which onght to control. 
What, then, do you want? To abolish the 
Board and have the General Assembly act as 
the Board of Missions for the Church, or ra- 
ther the Church act through the Assembly. 

I want the idea to get out amongst our 
people, that every member of the Church is a 
member of a Board, not appointed by men, 
but by God himself. I wish every Church 
member to feel that, by the fact of his being 
& member of the Church, he is a member of a 
missionary society, and that the privilege of 
membership is bought with Christ’s blood, 
not with money, and that he owes the duty of 
a member. he Presbyterian Church 1s a 
Boarp oF Missions, or Epvcation, and of 
every other effort that the Church ought to 
undertake. And to lose sight of that idea, or 
hide it from the people, is to diminish in their 
minds the sense of responsibility to labour. 
It is clear, therefore, that to the extent to 
which we recognize the propriety of organizing 
missionary societies without the Church, we 
propagate the notion amongst our people that 
a man may be a Christian and yet not a mem- 
ber of a missionary society; whereas if you 
adopt our idea, which is certainly the scrip- 


tural one, they will feel that membership in | 


the Church is membership of a missionary 


society, and to pray and give is a partof a 
member’s duty. I care not for the name. Let 
it be called a Board—a Committee—no matter; 
but let it be the hand of the Church to collect 
and disburse her benefactions, and do her 
work, 

What has a Board ever done? You see 
from the Report of the Board it does nothing. 
Many of its members never attend. Many 
don’t know they are members, and others 
don’t care. Its meetings are mere matter of 
form, and the only effect is to make the mem- 
bers of the Board rely upon the Assembly for 
supervision, whilst the Assembly relies upon 
the Board, and supervision is defeated. 

I desire to ask one or two questions: 

Ist. Do you believe that the Church will be 
more efficient in doing her work, with every 
member of the Church a member of all her 
missionary schemes, and with the obligation 
to perfurm the duties of a member pressing 
on his conscience, than as things now are? 

And, 2d. Is it consistent with the dignity 
of the Church to be offering membership in 
her Boards, and certain honours supposed to 
be attached thereto, for thirty or fifty dollars? 
Is it not humiliating? 

You ask, why make so much ado about so 
small a matter? It is not a matter of small 
importance. Moses was as particular to see 
to every pin of the tabernacle as to the more 
important posts. No post that God saw 
proper to order could safely be neglected; 
and we cannot rightly esteem any thing a 
small matter which God has directed us to 
employ. 

I love simplicity. I love simplicity of or- 
ganization. God’s works are simple; the or- 
ganization of his Church is sublimely simple; 
her worship is simple, and just as we seek 
after complexity of schemes, we depart from 
his example. I want to see this Church 
placed in such a position that every member 
may consider himself a member of a society, 
part of whose worship and whose work it is to 
spread the gospel. I want to see the entire 
energies of this Church called out in the Mas- 
ter’s service, and I want to yet clear of every 
encumbrance that will retard her progress, or 
embarrass her energies. 

Let me say, in the last place, that great 
events turn upon small principles. The dif- 
ference between a Board and a Committee of 
the Assembly may seem to be small, but the 
difference is immense. The one is a separate 
society, the other the Church’s own hand. 

When you lay down the proposition that 
the Church is the missionary agency, you 
make every church member a member, and 
lay upon him the responsibility of doing his 
duty. Under our present organization we 
know that is not felt. — 

Moderator, I have now discharged, accord- 
ing to my ability, a solemn public duty. I 
have stood up for principles that I solemnly 
believe to be fundamental in our system, and 

incalculable importance to the welfare and 
advancement of our glorious cause. I love the 
whole catholic Church; but I love the Presby- 
terian Church with a fervour and a devotion 


.which I cannot utter, and I do desire to see 


her put in that position that I believe she must 
occupy in order to the accomplishment of her 
mission in pouring the blessings of peace and 
salvation upon our whole land and upon the 
nations. I want the Church to come up to this 
mission in her own proper organization, withe 
her own Assemblies, her own officers, in her 
own power, executing her commissions her- 
self, without delegating to any outside organism 
those functions and duties, to perform which 
is her highest glory. When they ask the 
people to contribute, let her ministers speak, 
not in the name of this Board or that Board, 
but in the name of Zion and her glorious 
King. Let them ever press the idea that it is 
not the cause of a Board of human creation, 
but of the blood-bought Church and her 
exalted 

Dr. Thornwell closed his long and able ar- 
gument with one of those impressive apos- 
trophes and earnest appeals which few men 
can equal; and although his argument may 
not have been deemed conclusive by some of 
his hearers, all felt that his utterances were as 
honest as they were earnest, and they left a 
profound impression upon every hearer. 

Rey. Mr. Janvier asked, what are supposed 
to be the particular benefits of the present 
system? He was prepared, as he thought, to 
vote three days ago, but he had heard much 
since that led him to ask what the advantages 
of the present system were, and he hoped some 
of those fathers and brethren that had long 
known the working of vur Boards would set 
forth the reasons why they preferred the pre- 
sent organization. 

Rev. Dr. Kress got the floor, but yielded 
it to the 

Rev. Dr. Hopce. He rose with great reluc- 
tance, and proposed to occupy the time of the 
Assembly but a few minutes. Ile rose rather 
in obedience to the wishes of friends and 
brethren, than by the impulse of his own 
mind; but it-was perhaps due to himself and 
his position to say a word or two. Ile said 
that, on Saturday last, in the few remarks 
which he made, he did not design to eliminate 
a theory of the Church or Church Government. 
His aim was to show the impracticability of 
the proposed scheme and theory, rather than 
to declare his own. He had uttered three sen- 
tences which Dr. Thornwell had held up some- 
times in a ludicrous, sometimes in a porten- 
tous light, and out of them had constructed, 
and attributed to him (Dr. Hodge) a theory of 
church government which he utterly se 
diated. He held no such theory. If Dr. 
Thornwell’s was the sentiment of this House, 
then he (Dr. Hodge) was unworthy to hold, at 
the hands of this Assembly, the place in which 
he had laboured for almost furty years—nay, 
he would be unworthy to be cunsidered a 
Presbyterian. He had himself developed those 
three sentences into a system of Church Go- 
vernment, which had been published and very 
widely distributed; was used in the Seminary 
classes, and, he had reason to believe, was 
generally, if not universally approved by his 
brethren. He desired that his true position 
and real opinions may be understood. 

Will you allow me, said Dr. Ilodge, in 
rather more than three sentences, to state my 
views, as they are expressed in the tract al- 
luded to, and as they have been long matured 
in my own mind? : 

1. That the attributes and prerogatives of 
the Church result from the indwelling of the 
Holy Ghost, inviting the people of God to the 
living Ilead, and to one another in a church 
organization. 

2. That the authority primarily resides 
in the people of God, who exercise it by 
officers of their own choice, which officers are 
designated with sufficient clearness fur prac- 
tical purposes in God’s word. 

3. That the gift of an offive endures only so 

long as the function attached to it is neces- 
sary to be performed, and that where a gift 
ceases, the office connected with it ceases tuo. 
The gift of the Apostleship ceased when the 
function was no longer needed, and the office, 
of course, ceased with it. ‘ 
The critical histvrical evidence is that three 
offices only have been continued permanently 
in the Church; pastors and teacher, elders, and 
deacons. The minister of the go-pel is the 
highest and most important of these as com- 
bining the offices of both teacher and ruler. 
They all stand upon the same platfurm—peers 
in dignity and authority. 

I hold that the people have a right to exer- 
cise power in the government of the Church, 
which they do by their elders chosen and or- 
dained for that purpose. It is impossible for 
the whole Church to meet together, and for 
all the people to take part personally in gov- 
ernment, hence the necessity of the repre- 
sentative economy. 

I hold to the Divine right of ruling elders, 
that they have a right in our Courts, equal 
with the ministers. I bold that ministers and 
elders are the only two classes of officers be- 
longing to Church assemblies for purposes of 
government. The Holy Ghost dwelling in the 
hearts of believers constitutes the unity of the 
Church; and that unity is practically effected 
through the Church courts representatively 
constituted. 

Now, sir, what is the difference between 
this theory and the one that has been develop- 
ed by Dr. Thornwell? I don’t know'that I 
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am able to say. One reason why I cannot 
tell the difference is that they do not agree 
amongst themselves. Some hold that all el- 
ders are the same, making no distinction 
between and presbuteroi. Another 
idea is, tMat all jurisdiction is to be joint, and 
all functions to be performed jointly, not 
severally: that an evangelist dare not form a 
church—you can’t execute your book on that 
principle ; we must have severalty of functions. 
Another principle, which I understood Dr. 
Thornwell to advance, is, that the Church is 
as clearly revealed as the items of faith. This 
I cannot receive. The details of Church 
order are not specified, and at best they must 
be matter of inference; and I cannot bear to 
have the inferences of men bound upon my 
conscience. [ won’t doit. An explicit com- 
mand of God I will obey—a mere inference of 
man never. That’s my Presbyterianisin; and 
I believe it is the Brechyterianioes of our 
standards, and of the Scriptures. 


The 
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SATURDAY, May 26, 1860. 

Our Reautar Issuz —On Wednesday 
last we issued an Extra Number of our pa- 
per, in order to furnish our subscribers with - 
the earliest information of the proceedings 
of the General Assembly. It is probable 
that some of our mail subscribers will not 
receive the present paper as early as usual, 
in consequence of our having waited for 
the proceedings of the General Assembly, 
but as they have already received-the Extra, 
we presume they will not complain, receiv- 
ing as they do two papers instead of one for 
this week. 


Our Appress.—Correspondents writing 
to the office of this paper, whether on 
business or for insertion in our columns, 
will please always direct their letters to 
S. Marien & Co., Presbyterian 
Office, No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

DeaTH OF AN Eminent Man.—The de- 
cease of the Hon. William C. Preston is 
announced as having taken place at his resi- 
dence in South Carolina. He was distin- 
guished at the bar and in politics as a 
highly cultivated and eloquent lawyer. 
Many will remember his strong and elo- 
quent argument in defence of the position 
of the Old-school Presbyterian Church at 
the great Church trial in Philadelphia. 

Tne GospeL In TExAS —The pastor of 
the Presbyterian church at Victoria, Texas, 
writing on business to this office, thus 
speaks of the cause of Christ in that dis-— 
tant region of our country :—* My congre- 
gations are very large and attentive, and I 
fondly hope that the Lord has a great 
blessing in store for us. Many people 
enjoy solemn and faithful preaching, though 
there are still many others to whose homes 
the truth must be carried, in order that 
they may be brought under its influence. 
The cause of Presbyterianism is prospering 
in this town and vicinity, and if we are 
faithful to our work, it will doubtless soon 
have a very strong hold on the people. 
We have not been able so far to make much 
impression on the foreign population. They 
are mostly Roman Catholics and infidels.” 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE GENERAL | 
ASSEMBLY. 


\* present our readers to-day with 
reports of the proceedings of the 
General Assembly up to Tuesday afternoon, 
22d inst. In addition to which we give 
the following brief synopsis of their pro- 
ceedings up to the time of our going to 
press. 

On Wednesday, the 23d inst., the Re- 
port of the Board of Education was pre- 
sented and adopted. A letter of sympathy 
and affection from the Assembly was di- 
rected to be sent to the Rev. Dr. Van 
Rensselaer, who is now lying dangerously 
ill at Burlington, New Jersey. Eloquent 
and feeling remarks were made by Dr. 
Spring and others, expressing the deep re- 
gret they felt at his declining state of 
health. There was scarcely a dry eye in 
the house. Dr. Spring spoke of him as a 
man of high and noble bearing,:holding a 
high social position and possessed of large 
wealth, but who had humbly and entirely 
consecrated all to the service of his Master. 
A man who, notwithstanding the tempta- 
tions that high position and wealth present 
to induce a life of literary inactivity, and 
which have been overpowering influences 
with so many, had been an active worker 
through life, and «faithful to the last.”’ 

During the recess a meeting was held 
to stimulate exertions for the liquidation 
of the debt incurred ‘in the putchase of a 
church building in Boston, Massachusetts, 
for the First Presbyterian Church in that 
place. The Rev. Mr. Vermilye, of New. 
buryport, stated that a Unitarian church 
had offered its whole property, costing 

75,000 for $35,000, which was the value 
of the ground alone; that the First Pres- 
byterian church of Boston had purchased 
the property, but needed $15,000 before 
the first of July next to complete the pur- 
chase. This amount would have to be 
raised before the first of July, because the 
party holding the property would not ex. 
tend the time of payment. Dr. Thornwell 
made remarks in favour of the project, and 
offered to be one of a bundred to be respon. 
sible for a hundred dollars. Dr. Plumer 
made some forcible remarks with regard to 
the case. Dr. Spring also spoke with re- 
gard to the revival of Presbyterianism in 
New England. A subscription was started, 
several gentlemen becoming responsible for 
a hundred dollars. The subscription wil 
be continued through the session of the 
Assembly. 

The Rev. John Dewitt, Corresponding 
Delegate from the Reformed Dutch Church, 
made an interesting farewell address to the 
Assembly. The Moderator responded in 
behalf of the Assembly, assuring him that 
they fully reciprocated the kindly feel- 
ings he had expressed. The unfinished 
business, the Boards of the Church, was 
then taken up, and Dr. Krebs continued bis 
remarks in reply to Dr. Thornwell. Dr. 
Krebs had the floor at the hour of adjourn- 
ment. 

On Thursday, the 24th inst. the Report 
of the Buard of Publication was read and 
adopted. > 

The special committee on the memorial 
of Mrs. Mary Aon Richardson made a re- 
port, recommending that the meworialist 
have leave to withdraw her memorial. The 
report was adopted. _ 

The subject of the reorganization of the 
Boards of the Church was further dis- 
cussed. 

The Rev. Dr. Boardman spoke in reply 
to Dr. Thornwell, styling the latter’s Pres- 
byterianism as no Presbyterianism at all; 
but a system radical in the extreme. 

Oo Friday, 25th inst. the debate on the 
Board question was concluded, and the As- - 
sembly resolved that it was inexpedient to 
make any change. Yeas, 234; nays, 56; 
majority, 178 in favour of the Boards. ‘The 
Church Extension Committee’s Report was 
adopted, and the Committee’s name changed 
to the « Board of Church Building.” The 
Assembly agreed to meet in Seventh Pres- 
byterian Church, Philadelphia, next year. 
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RE-MODELLING OF THE BOARDS. 


LARGE portion of the time of the As- 
A sembly, as will be seen, has been con- 
sumed by the debate on this subject. Dr. 
Thornwell of South Carolina was the pro- 
minent speaker in favour of a radical change 
in the mode of conducting our benevo- 
lent and religious operations. His utmost 
strength and eloquence were brought to 
bear on the subject, and Dr. Hodge was his 
chief antagonist. According to Dr. Thorn- 
well’s theory, the Charch, organized as it 
is with its three classes of officers and As- 
semblies, must work directly through these, 
and in no other way; and hence, in the 
constitution ‘of the present Boards, to which 
the Charch has entrusted much of its busi- 
ness, there is an unauthorized departure 
from this principle. If this be admitted, 
and if the general principle is worth any 
thing, it must be carried out without any 
evasion of its inevitable consequences. 
That is, in all the business of the Church, 
not only must Presbyteries, Synods, and 
Assemblies do it directly, but, to the exclu- 
sion of private members of the Church, it 
must be done solely through ministers, rul- 
ing elders, and deacons. Private members, 
if they are not actually ignored as the true 
material of the Church, are at least set aside 
from all active agency; and it is regarded 
as a vice, ia the present constitution of the 
Boards, that they are permitted to be en- 
rolled as members. The theory goes further. 
If the Church has young men to educate for 
the ministry, or religious books to pub- 
lish, or missionaries to send forth, the Gen- 
eral Assembly must execute all the details; 
it must entrust nothing to agency—a task 
so herculean that no one Assembly could 
execute it, should it meet all the year, and 
all of every year to the end of time. 


It i in vain for these gentlemen to allege 
that this is not what they mean; that the 
Assembly may appoint Committees, with 
executive power, provided they be not 
large, and consist only of ministers and 
elders, and report directly to it. This is a 
sheer evasion. The theory requires that 
the Assembly must do its own work direct- 
ly; it cannot delegate its powers to a Com- 
mittee; it must have no school of the pro. 
phets for the &ducation of ministers but in 
the very midst of the Assembly itself; it 
must set up printing presses for the publi- 
cation of religious books; it must appoint 
missionaries, buy their outfit, select modes 
of conveyance, and manage all financial 
affairs! Surely it must be an active and 
enduring Assembly to do all this. To ap- 
point Committees for these purposes is to 
abandon the whole theory. But should the 
friends of the new theory admit that Com- 
mittees may be appointed, then they give 
up to us all we ask. The Boards are no- 
thing more or less than Committees, al- 
though they may be large ones; and if they 
should find it necessary, in order to expe- 
dite business, to appoint sub-committees, 
this would not affect the principle in the 
slightest degree; they, as committees, are 
responsible to the Assembly for all their 
acts. The Assembly could not, in consist- 
ency, fiod fault that the Boards follow their 
example in the adoption of the rule, /acit 
per alium, facit per se. It strikes us as 
purely ridiculous to insist that there is a vast 
and material difference between the report of 
an executive committee immediately to the 
Assembly, and mediately through a Board, 
which is only a larger committee. It might 
with equal force be insisted, that a Commit- 
tee of Bills and Overtures, instead of re- 
porting through their chairman, must all 
rise and report to the Assembly at once 
every item of their business. If it should 
be alleged that a large committee or Board 
is too unwieldly to work well, that is a spe- 
cific objection, and if the truth of it can be 
made to appear, then there may be reason 
for diminishing its numbers; but to say 
that a large committee is unscriptural, 
while a small one is scriptural, is to affirm 
what is simply absurd; common sense re- 
pudiates it. 

We humbly think then that the friends 
of the new theory, abandon it whenever 
they appoint an outside Committee, or ad- 
mit its legality; and if they should insist 
in carrying it out into its legitimate conse- 
quences, they must abolish our Theological 
Seminaries as well as the Boards; they 
must break up the whole frame-work of 
our present system; they must discourage 
private Christians from all active’ agency 
for the extension of Christ’s kingdom ; and 
they must require the General Assembly 
in two or three weeks, to do an utterly im- 
possible amount of work—in fact, to per- 
form miracles. Who cares for a theory, 
however ingeniously supported, which is 
not practical; or which, if it works at all, 
is destructive? Had our learned friend, 
Dr. Thorowell, instead of expending so 
much time and talent in expanding his 


general views of Church power with its. 


limitations, gone into the details of the 
question before the Assembly, in showing 
how one plan might be made to supersede 
another already existing, he would have 
found difficulties at every step—adifficulties 
which even his wisdom could not grapple 
with. Hence his cautious generalities. 
We are not wedded to any scheme, except 
so far as it has proved itself worthy; we 
wish for no stereotyped fixedness, but claim 
to be progressionists; but we have lived too 
long and seen too much to grasp at every 
novelty, and to believe that the new wine 
is always best because it is new. We hold 


‘ that experience is a good teacher, and we 


have been taught ‘to let well enough 
alone,” unless the evidence is positive that 
there is something better. We commend 
this common sense principle tothe younger 
men of the Church, whose sanguine tem- 
perament may expose them to the tempta- 
tion of believing that the first step ia pro- 
gress is to break down all that is time-hon- 
oured. 


The present system in our Church must 
be good, as so very little can be said 
against it by fault-finders. We do not say 
it is perfect. Penbaps it may admit of 
amendment, but let the amendment be 


_ suggested by its actual working. A lubri 


cating oil may be needed here, a screw to 
be fastened there, and*a worn wheel to be 
repaired in another place; but such defects 
may be supplied without knocking the 
whole machinery to pieces. As we write 
this, no information has reached us of’ the 
final settlement of the question, but we 


rely on the sturdy common-sense of the 


Assembly, which has never disappointed 
us, and which is not apt to be swayed by 
Should the change pro- 
posed be effected, we verily believe that so 
far from accomplishing any good, it would 
throw the Church back where she was 
thirty years ago, and without the power of 
recovering her lost time and lost ground. 
Too great a sacrifice this for the sake of 
a theory. 


Notice to Susscrisers.—James Rus- 
sell, Esq., a Commissioner to the General 
Assembly, and formerly one of the proprie- 
tors of the Presbyterian, will receive pay- 
ments and subscribers for us at the General 
Assembly. He will be found at the desk 


of the Stated Clerk. 


| THE FRENCH COLONY. 


E make, in another column, an acknow- 
ledgment of contributions received for 
the French colony, most of which are to be 
appropriated to the immediate personal wants 
of the suffering people; and various fifty dol- 
lar subscriptions for the rescue of the small 
farms of the colonists, who were compelled to 
mortgage them at most usurious rates to save 
them from starving. The men who hold these 
mortgages are now foreclosing them, and 
driving the poor people into utter destitution. 
It is a ead and melancholy crisis for them, 
and calls loudly for Christian aid. It may be 
well in a few words to re-state the case of this 
le. 
I They settled on small farms in Illinois, 
as French Canadian Roman Catholics. 
2. Under the ministry of Father Chiniquy, 


one of their priests, and who first became en- 


lightened by the truth of the gospel, multi- 
tudes of them were converted to the Protestant 
faith, and renounced Popery. 

3. This change on their part cut them off 
from all sympathy and aid from their former 
friends. 

4. They bad the prospect of prospering, 
but by a wise and mysterious Providence their 
crops were wholly cut off for two years in 
succession by worm and frost. 

5. This left them poor and destitute, forced 
them to mortgage their lands to avert famine, 
and yet they remained firm in their convic- 
tions of the truth, and refused to part with 
the light which they had received from the 
open Bible, although large offers of assistance 
were made by their former friends if they 
would return to Popery. 

6. So absolute is the destitution, as testified 
to by credible and disinterested witnesses, 
that several thousand people are wholly de- 
pendent on charity for present support, a large 
proportion of them women and children, and 
although willing to work, no work is at pre- 
sent to be obtained. 

7. Ssed has been furnished for planting 

through the generosity of contributors through 
the Presbyterian, and should a merciful Provi- 
dence give a favourable harvest, their situation 
will be greatly amended; but in the mean 
time they must have the means of living, and 
their endangered farms must be rescued, or the 
Colony must be scattered and ruined. 
_ 8. These people, under the guidance of Mr. 
Chiniquy, have placed themselves under the 
care of Old-school Presbyterians, and as this 
determination, on their part, has been met 
with much coolness by other denominations, 
they are left without active friends except 
among Presbyterians. If these should not 
come up fully to the work, irreparable injury 
will result to the colonists, and to the blessed 
cause of truth. 

9. The reforming movement among the 
French Canadians is of profound interest, 
strongly reminding us of the great Reforma- 
tion under Luther; and it is so pervading the 
Roman Catholic population of Canada that all 
that seems necessary, under Providence, is to 
send among them missionaries of the same 
spirit as Mr. Chiniquy. Indeed, whole settle- 
ments are prepared to receive the Bible as the 
Word of God and Directory of duty, in despite 
of priestly interdict. 

10. Among the converts are many young 
men of promise, who have already expressed 
their readiness to devote themselves to the 
Christian ministry, and were the means of a 
suitable education: within their reach, they 
would soon be prepared to go among their 
countrymen to proclaim to them the way of 
life. It would be in vain to send among them 
American missionaries, who are alike ignorant 
of their language and habits of thought. 

We have thus, in a very brief manner, spe- 
cified the leading facts in this case, in order to 
impress upon the Presbyterian Church the 
importance and extent of this enterprise, and 
the ample encouragement it has to enter upon 
the work. If in any foreign part of the world 
similar indications of a providential opening 
for the gospel were affurded, tens of thousands 
would be contributed to speed on the gospel ; 
and why should we overlook the displays of 
God’s hand when made at our very doors? In 
the whole history of the Presbyterian Church 
in this country we very much doubt if a paral- 
lel instance can be furnished—one in which 
God so emphatically calls upon us to thrust in 
the sickle and reap. Terrible the responsi- 
bility, if either through indifference or penuri- 
ousness we shall say, Go thy way for this 
time! In the name of the poor brethren in 
Illinois, we thank the numerous contributors 
who have made us the medium of their gifts. 
Many of them have done what they could, and 
have made personal sacrifices in giving; but 
how many have disregarded all appeals! Will 
they not now, in the pressing emergency, come 
forward and relieve these brethren who have 


fled from the grasp of Popery into their very 


arms? Are there not two, four, or six rich 
men in our Church, who will settle this ques- 
tion at once by their liberal benefactions? 
How could they appropriate twenty or fifty 


thousand dollars more to their own honour | 


and the glory of God, than by, saving this 
colony, providing schools for the people, train- 
ing their young men for the ministry, and 
extending the reformation throughout Canada? 
May God put it into the hearts of one or more 
such to do this decided thing for his glory. 
They will never repent of it. 


DR. LEYBURN’S LETTERS. 


[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE.] 
Debarkation—A Gloomy Morning—John Bull 
Asleep— Farewell to the Adriatic—An Eng- 
lish Breakfast—An Unexpected Welcome— 
First Glimpses of English Rural Life —Ar- 
rival at London—Baggage and Cabs— Visit 
to Sydenham Palace—Seeing Prince Albert 
Sor a Shilling —The Queen's Drawing Room— 
Livery and Equipages—A Dumb Show. 


Lonpon, May 5th, 1860. 

It was a drizzling, blustry, dreary night 
when the Adriatic let go her anchor off the 
Isle of Wight. We had been hoping to find a 
little steamer awaiting our arrival, as Captain 
Comstock had given orders to that effect by 
letter, designating Tuesday as the date of our 
probable appearance in those waters. But it 
was now midnight; the weather was not such 
as to tempt a skipper out, unless under some 
special pressure, and so our anxiously awaited 
means of reaching dry land bade fair to fail us. 
Apprehending that the good souls who inhabit 
these regions might go to bed before we could 
get there, Captain Comstock took the precautivn 
to send up signal rockets; and our ship’s guns 
were also fired, but all in vain. Our English 
cousins had gone to bed. No indication of our 
Southampton boat could be discovered; and, as 
fur the worthy inhabitants of Cowes, off whose 
harbour we were lying, they seemed to be 
snoozing right royally. 

Those of the passengers who were to debark 
at Southampton had got every thing ready for 
going ashore, luggage brought out, travelling 
dresses donned, and good-byes exchanged with 
such of our fellow-passengers as were to con- 
tinue on to Havre—or at least those of them 
who did not intend to sit up to see the last of 
us. But we now began to think of spending 
the night on the ship, and were looking once 
more towards our old state-rooms; but just 
then the cheering news went round that the 
long-looked-for steamer was coming. It did 
come; and such a craft!—a little, dirty tug, 
something Jike those used for towing coal-boats 
on the Delaware and Schuylkill. It was a 
long ways to travel, down the sides of the 
Adriatic to the deck of this Lilliputian concern ; 
but with great care on the part of our faithful 
and competent officers, all were gotten safely 
aboard. Some seventy or eighty passengers, 
masses of mails, and quantities of baggage, as 
may be supposed, left very little room to spare. 
As we cast off from the Adriatic our fellow- 
passengers gave us three cheers, and Captain 
Comstock fired farewell guns; and the magni- 
ficent steamer commanded our admiration more 
than ever, now that we could trace her grace- 
ful outline as she sat majestically on the water, 
in the dusky morning twilight. We soon 
passed near the Great Eastern lying at anchor, 


but though immensely larger than the Adri- 


is too straight. 

We had hardly got fairly into the narrow 
cabin when we were greeted by a warm-hearted 
American friend, a young gentleman from 
Philadelphia; and a true gentleman he has 
proved himself to be, every inch of him. His 
mother and the family were in London, and 
knowing of our expected arrival, he had come 
all the way to Southampton to meet us, and 


was here with the little steam-tug at three 


o’clock of this raw, dismal morning. More 
than this, finding our party larger than they 
had anticipated when kindly arranging quar- 
ters for us, he of his own accord preceded us 
to London by the early train, so that when we 
came he had every thing ready for us. I wish 
there were more such people in the world as 
this young friend, and the other members of 
that interesting and most loveable family. 

When we attempted to land, it was impossi- 
ble to get the little tug alongside the dock, be- 
cause of the quantity of shipping; so we had 
to turn semi-sailors, and, climbing over decks, 
and up the sides of wheel-houses, at last set 
our feet on the solid shores of Old England, 
thanking our Heavenly Father for his care over 
us when crossing the great deep. We walked 
to Radley’s Hotel, said to be the best in the 
place, but very inferior to American public 
houses in towns of similar population. The 
ladies were shown either into their own rooms, 
or as the only alternative, into the public coffee- 
room. Having been up all night, we were of 
course very desirous of a speedy familiarity 
with that renowned creature-comfort, “a nice 
English breakfast.” The head waiter, that 
prince imperial of European hotels, soon made 
his appearance in the customary uniform of 
waiters in this land, a black suit and an im- 
maculate white cravat—looking very much like 
@ young minister who had been putting on a 
little extra finish of toilet. The arrival of such 
a number of hungry people, and their deter- 
mination to have breakfast at an hour at which, 
according to John Bull’s theory, all honest 
people ought to be in bed, viz., seven o’clock 
A. M., threw the head waiter and his adjunct 
into such a state of agitation, not to say ex- 
citement, that, in their attempts to do every 
thing and wait on all, everybody seemed to be 
but half helped. One table had hot water and 
no tea; another, bread and no plates; another, 
coffee, but neither sugar nor cream; and one 
beloved friend, a most important member of our 
own party, would almost have failed of getting 
his breakfast eatirely, but for the arrival at the 
eleventh hour of his favourite dish, ‘‘ poached 
eggs.” During our persevering effurts for 
breakfast, a short, clerical-looking man—evi- 
dently a Church of England rector or curate— 
entered and saw with evident surprise this 
crowd of invaders in the coffee-room. He both 
squinted and frowned, and, gazing intently 
over his newspaper, first at one group, and tben 
at another, he seemed filled with eminent dis- 
gust. The attention he bestowed upon us was 
returned by that from some of our party upon 
him, as his grimaces occasioned them as much 
amusement as did the odd attire and move- 
ments of two or three other English cousins 
who had come in meanwhile. 

Breakfast at last over, the next thing was 
getting our baggage through the custom: house. 
Here they let us off very easily, and were in 
all respects models of custom-house officers. 
They interrogated us as to the rigidity of 
American functionaries of their class, and we 
were happy to inform them that they were just 
about as considerate, forbearing, and gentle- 
manly as themselves—the highest compliment 
we could pay. 

At about half past eleven o’clock, A.M., we 
were off on the rails for London—and such a 
road !—solid, level, and smooth as a floor. No 
high grades either; as, instead of going over 
hills, John Bull’s plan is to rush right 
through them bya tunnel. It was too early 
in the spring to see English rural scenery 
in its beauty. In fact, the season has been 
unusually backward. One of the first ques- 
tions our Philadelphia young friend asked us, 
when he met us on the tug, was as to the 
weather we had had at sea, saying that it 
had been raining and snowing, as well as blow- 
ing, incessantly, on land for the last week or 
two. But, notwithstanding the backwardness 
of vegetation, after ten days of nothing but 
sea and sky, these English fields were delight- 
some to look upon,—so clean, under such per- 
fect tillage, so gracefully undulating, stocked, 
many of them, by such comfortable, contented- 
looking flocks of sheep, and relieved so pic- 
turesquely by thatched cottages and antique 
hamlets. These English farmers are so very 
neat, that one would almost think they must 
employ a barber to shave and trim their hay- 
stacks, so even and tidy are they. 

Two hours and a half brought us into the 
station-house at London. The baggage ar- 
rangements, as we have found at the outset, are 
not near so complete here as in the United 
States. There are no “checks,” and no bag- 
gage agents to come through the cars and re- 
lieve you in advance of all trouble about trunks 
and carpet-bags. Our buggage was simpl7 
ticketed for London, and on our arrival pitched 
out on the platform with that of every body 
else. Here we parted with some of our ship’s 
passengers and beloved friends, whose route 
lay in a different direction, and taking our 
seats in a cab were soon in our “own hired” 
apartments. By the way, as to cabs, I have 
not seen a two-horse one since we have been in 
London,—they uniformly have bat one. In 
this particilar London may be called ‘‘a one- 
horse town.” But we have not wondered at 
the economy of horse-power since we have 
found out the low rate to which their charges 
are restricted by law. It would be difficult to 
slide hack-hire lower down the scale of prices 
than it has been by this London tariff. I 
think I am tolerably safe in saying it is not 
more than about one-fourth of what is usually. 
charged in New York or Philadelphia; and 
what is still better, there is no imposition and 
no insolence. Cannot American city Mayors 
and Councilmen be sent over here for a short 
time to study the London cab system? It 
would save American wayfarers a world of 


wear and tare of patience and purse. 


Our first expedition after reaching London 
was to the Sydenham Crystal Palace. Our 
kind American friends had set apart the day 
after our arrival for their visit, and we could 
not deny ourselves their good company. Seven 
miles by railway lands the visitor at a station 
on the Palace grounds. Before taking the 
rails, however, we had to traverse a tolerably 
long stretch which lay between that point and 
our lodgings. This was very easily accom- 
plished, by what is a novelty to Americans, 
the omnibuses of the Thames—small steamers 
that ply up and down the river every few 
minutes, answering the place of omnibuses 
very admirably, and charging the very unex- 
ceptionable fare of one penny. In this way, 
too, you get a good view of the various bridges, 
and particularly of that historical one well 
known to all urchins on both the Anglo-Saxon 
sides of the Atlantic, “‘ London Bridge ” 

As to Sydenham Palace, it would be pre- 
posterous to attempt a description. It far 
surpassed our anticipations. Its unique archi- 
tectural proportions rising from an elevated 
point of ground attract the attention before 
reaching the station, and the extensive grounds, 
even now beautiful, must be enchanting when 
the spring glories are fully displayed over 
lawn, parterre, copse, and waterside. The 
portions of the Palace which elicited most 
of our admiration were the Alhambra, and the 
Pompeian, Assyrian, and Egyptian Courts. 
In each of these the original idea, both as to 
architecture and ornament, has been carried 


‘out. The Alhambra, for instance, is a portion 


of that celebrated structure perfectly restored, 
and it would be difficult to conceive any thing 
more rich and gorgeous, and at the same time 
more delicate in detail. The Byzantine, 
which I have not mentioned above, is also very 
striking. One portion of the Palace is set 
apart as a Concert Hall, and the extent of the 
orchestra, in the midst of which stands an 
immense organ, surpasses any thing we could 
have before conceived of. We had the pleasure 
of listening to the grand notes of that organ, 
as they pealed through the long and lofty 
arches of the Palace, and also heard a fine 
band in another apartment. Occasionally 


concerts are given here by the finest singers. 
Altogether, it is a very unique, imposing, and 
bewitching place, and well repays avisit. The ' 


atic, her model is not near so beautiful. She 
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nude statuary taste, I am sorry to say, has 
been carried out to its most unlimited and 
objectionable extent. A most excellent ap- 
pliance can be found here for invalid visitors, 
or those who are bad walkers, in the carriage 
chairs which can be hired for a very reason- 
able sum, and which being propelled by a 
guide, enable one to see every thing very ex- 
peditiously and satisfactorily, no matter how 
weak the flesh may be. The antediluvian— 
some would say pre-Adamite—monsters, in 
their mightiness adorning certain portions of 
the grounds, are not much inferior in in- 
terest to the various attractions within the 
Palace. 

When in Europe, before I seemed to be par- 
ticularly favoured in stumbling unexpectedly 
upon celebrities I wished to see. An occur- 
rence of this sort has already attended my 
present tour. Just as I left the door of our 
lodgings the other morning, I saw two gentle- 
men followed by their grooms riding rapidly 
past. Some one cried out, “There are some 
of the royal family!” and another cried, “‘ That’s 
Prince Albert!” They dismounted at an ex- 
hibition of water-colours a few doors off, and 
as I just then spied some of our ladies in the 
street, we also determined to look at the water- 
colours, and paying our shilling each, saw to 
our entire satisfaction both the pictures and 
Prince Albert. He is considerably stouter 
than when 1 saw him more than fifteen years 
ago, and begins to show grey hairs about his 
whiskers, but he is still a very handsome man. 
He wore a black hat with a scarf around it— 
the Court being in mourning just now for some 
German prince—and a black, rough-looking, 
short frock coat, which being buttoned, had 
drawn up, and made a very decided wrinkle 
across the back. He was accompanied by his 
equerry Colonel Phipps, and with the excep- 
tion of one young man, there was no one else 
beside ourselves in the gallery. So our shilling 
was pretty well laid out as to gratifying 
curiosity. 

A few hours later the same day we were in 
St. James’ Park, and saw the Queen pass, on 
her way from Buckingam Palace to St. James’, 
to one of her Drawing Rooms. She was also 
in mourning. Of course, we did not gst so 
good a look at her as we had at Prince 
Albert, but we hope to see her again. Mr. 
Dallas very kindly offered to present all of us, 
but we had no particular desire for that hon- 
our, and the expense is so great that we 
thought it would hardly “pay.” The equi- 
pages of the nobility and ambassadors, as they 
passed on their way to the Drawing Room, 
were very odd to American eyes, and [ should 
think, in many respects, ought to seem very 
absurd to all sensible people. Each, of course, 
in addition to the coachman, had two footmen 
standing erect on the fvot-board behind. As 
many of the readers of the Presbyterian have 
not seen these remarkable looking personages, 
I will give the costame. First of all, their 
heads anointed with what one might sup- 
pose was a thick paste of candle-grease and 
flour. The hat resembles that worn by our 
major-generals when in full uniform, except 
that it is larger, and more covered with tinsel. 
The coat is after the ‘“‘old Continental” cut, 
long waist, immense skirts, and large pocket 
flaps trimmed with lace and huge buttons, and 


of every imaginable colour, from the most bril-: 


liant scarlet or the most flaming yellow, to 


deep blue or Quakerish dun. The vests are in 


like manner immense and of brilliant hue, the 
knee-breeches white, buff, or some fancy col- 
our; the long stockings scarlet, yellow, sky- 
blue, or any thing you can imagine, and the 
shoes adorned with immense buckles. Each 
livery is, of course, distinct from every other. 


Let the reader imagine to himself a massive | 


coach rolling along, with one of these “ pic- 
tures” on the box and two standing behind, and 
he may have some idea of the scores of equip- 
pages which we looked upon as the gay cur- 
rent passed down to that Drawing Room. I 
confess, however, that much as the spectacle 
might bave excited my admiration in years 
gone by, I was painfully affected on this occa- 
sion. It seemed to be eminently a vain show, 
and a forcible illustration of the straits to 
which courts and privileged classes in these 
monarchical countries are driven in order to 
maintain their position, and to fill up the 
time which hangs so heavily upon the hands 
of titled idlers. With little to demand their 
serious attention, and with the pride of rank 
to maintain, these dazzling dumb-shows, I 
suppose, are a sort of necessity. The poor 
every where are to be pitied, but are not also 
these titled rich and great deserving of com- 
miseration? I think so. L. 
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For the Presbyterian. 


INSTALLATION AT TROY. 


At a special meeting of the Presbytery 
of Troy, New York, held in that city on 
the 9th inst., the Rev. G. H. Robertson 
having presented his dismissal from the 
Presbytery of Argyle, in connection with 
the United Presbyterian Church, was, after 
the usual examination, received asa meme 
ber of the former Presbytery. In the eve- 
ning of the same day he was installed as 
pastor over the Park Presbyterian Church 
of that city. : 

The following was the order of services: 
After prayer by the Rev. Dr. Reed of 
Buffalo, and reading of the Scriptures by 
the Rev. Mr. Beveridge of Lansingburgh, 
the sermon was preached by the Rev. Mr. 
Duryea of the Second Presbyterian Church, 
who also presided and propounded the con- 
stitutional questions. The Rev. Dr. Ken- 
nedy of the Second Street Presbyterian 
Church gave the charge to the pastor, and 
the Rev. Mr. Lee of Waterford to the con- 
gregation. Services being ended, the bene- 
diction was prqnounced by the new pastor, 
and the large and attentive audience dis- 
persed, deeply impressed with the solemn 
truths they had heard, and the solemn 
scenes they had witnessed. K. 


THE JAPANESE AT WASHINGTON. 


INCIDENTS OF THEIR VISIT. 


The Japanese Embassy addressed a note to 
Secretary Cass, on the 15th inst., reporting to him, 
in accordance with instructions from their Govern- 
ment, their arrival at the city of Washington to ex- 
change the ratifications-of the treaty, and that they 
were ready to perform the ceremony at such day 
and hour as he might specify. Tue Secretary re- 
plied at once, fixing the next day, at twelve o’clock, 
for the exchange of ratifications, and that on the 
following day they would be formally presented to 
the President. 
in Japanese, accompanied by a translation. 


Visit TO THE DepartMEeNT oF Stats.—Accord- 
ingly, on Wednesday, 16th inst., the Ambassadors, 
together with the priucipal officers, numbering eight 
persons in all, accompanied by the naval commis- 
sion, proceeded to the State Department about noon, 
and, after the customary preliminaries, were intro- 
duced to Secretary Cass by Captain Dupont. Gene- 
ral Cass courteously invited them to seats, when, in 
the name of the President, he extended to them a 
grateful welcome to thiscountry. He assured their 
excellencies that the mission on which they had 
arrived was of great importance, and as such was 
appreciated by this government, it being the first 
visit of an ernbassy from Japan. The exchange of 
the ratifications of the treaty, he trusted, would re- 
sult in a further development of the friendly and 
commercial intercourse. already commenced, and 
he assured them that-in whatever part of the coun- 
try their excellencies may visit, they will meet 
with a cordial welcome. In conclusion, he repeated 
that he extended to them, in the name of the Pre- 
sident, the hospitalities of the government and 
people. General Cass stated to them that arrange- 
ments had been made for their presentation to the 
President at twelve o'clock the next day, to which 
they replied that this would be agreeable to them, 
and that they had no other official business to 
transact. The Embassy availed themeelves of this 
opportunity to express to General Cass their grati- 
tude for the kindness with which they had been 
received, and said that they were extremely 
pleased with their visit and welcome in ail 
respects, 


REcEPTION BY THE Prestpext.—On Thursday, 
17th inst., at noon, the Embassy, properly attended 
by their officers and the naval commission, left 
Willard’s Hotel for the President's House. They 
rode in open carriages. The chief Prince was 
arrayed ina rich brocade, purple silk sack, with 


ample overhanging sleeves, and flowing trowsers 


of the same colour. The other two dignitaries 
were in green of a similar texture and fashion. 
They wore caps like ladies’ inverted cabas, fas- 
tened on the crown of the head by strings passing 
under the chin. They carried pikes, halberds, and 
emblems of their rank. The inferior officers wore 
small hats with a round band, and triangular 
crowns. The procession, flanked by United States 
marines and ordnance-men, was quite an impos- 
ing affair, although some of the banner-bearers and 
halberdiers who attended each Kami found it a 
hard matter to march over the rough pavements 
in their sandals, and they staggered terribly under 
their loads. The procession having arrived at the 
President’s House, the Embassy was formally 
received by President Buchanan and his Cabinet, 
in presence of a splendid array of members of 
Congress, the diplomatic corps, the army and naval 
officers in uniform, a large concourse of ladies, &c. 

The President of the United States entered the 
East Room, accompanied by his Cabinet officers, 
and they took a position on the east and facing 
the west. 

Secretary Cass returned to the ante-room, and 
returned with the Japanese Commissioners and 
their attendants, who made several profound bows 
as they approached the President and his Cabinet. 
Then one of the Japanese opened a series of paper 
boxes, one within another, and produced several 
letters which were handed to the President, and 
by him to Mr. Cass. The letter accrediting the 
Japanese Commissioners to the Government of the 
United States was unrolled from a large and 
magnificent scarlet envelope. 

The Embassy then retired from the East Room 
for the purpose of bringing with them the imperial 
or principal Ambassador, who, according to their 
etiquette, could not be present at the delivery of 
the letter accrediting them. The principal Ambas- 
sador of the Japanese then addressed the President 
as follows: 

THE JAPANESE ADDRESS. 

His Majesty, the Tycoon, has commanded us that 
we respectfully express to His Majesty the Presi- 
dent of the United States, in his name, as follows: 
—Desiring to establish, on a firm and lasting 
foundation, the relations of peace and commerce 
so happily existing between the two countries, 
that lately the plenipotentiaries of both countries 
have negotiated and concluded a treaty, now he 
has ordered us to exchange the ratification of the 


treaty in your ie oar city of Washington. | 


Henceforth, in hopes that the friendly relations 
shall be held more and more lasting, and be very 
happy to have your friendly feeling. That you 
have brought us to the United States, and will, 
send us back to Japan in your man-of-war. 

Having delivered their message they retired, 
bowing to the President and Cabinet repeatedly in 
leaving their presence. 

They soon, however, returned, bowing pro- 
foundly, as before, when the President addressed 
them as follows—Mr. Portman interpreting to the 
Japanese interpreter, and the latter communicating 
with the principal envoy: 

THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 

I give you a cordial welcome, as representatives 
of his imperial majesty the Tycoon of Japan, to 
the American government. We are all much 
gratified that the first embassy which your great 
empire has ever accredited to any foreign power 
has been sent to the United States. I trust that 
this will be the harbinger of perpetual peace and 
friendship between these two great countries. 

The treaty of commerce, whose ratifications you 
are about to exchange with the Secretary of State, 
cannot fail to be productive of benefits and bless- 
ings to the people both of Japan and of the United 
States. I can say for myself, and promise for my 
successors, that it shall be carried into execution 
in a faithful and friendly spirit, so as to secure to 
both countries all the advantages they may justly 
expect from the happy auspices under which it 
has been negotiated. I rejoice that you are pleased 
with the kind treatment which you have received 
on board of our vessel-of-war, whilst on your pas- 
sage to this country. You shall be sent back in 
the same manner to your native land, under the 
peri of the American flag. Meanwhile, 

uring your residence among us, which I hope 
may be prolonged so as to enable you to visit dif- 
ferent portions of the country, we shall be happy 
to extend to you all the hospitality and kindness 
eminently due to the great and friendly sovereign 
whom you so worthily represent. 

The President handed them a copy of his ad- 
dress, and then shook hands with them. 

The subordinate Japanese officers were also 
b. -ught in and introduced. 

The Cabinet officers were presented in the fol- 
lowing order:— Messrs. Cobb, Floyd, Toucey, 
Thompson, Holt, and Black, and their relative ofti- 
cial positions were briefty explained. 

Lieutenant General Scott was next introduced, 
and they warmly greeted him, evidently delighted 
with his fine, commanding appearance, and in 
view of his public position. 

General Cass asked for Vice-President Breckin- 
ridge, to introduce him, but he was absent. 

Speaker Pennington, as Speaker of the House, 
was then introduced to the distinguished visitors. 

The Japanese again repeated their profound 
bows in finally retiring, and the impressive scene 
closed. The demeanor of the Japanese was ex. 
ceedingly grave and solemn. Their appearance 
contrasted strangely but impressively with that of 
the deeply interested spectators. During the entire 
ceremony, whenever the eyes of a Japanese official 
were raised from the ground, they were directed to 
the President and to his countenance only. So 


The note of the Embassy was in . 


rigidly was this practice observed, that it seemed 
that no one of the Japanese could have seen the 
countenances of those surrounding them, excepting 
those of the few distinguished gentlemen to whom 
they were introduced. 


Tue Presents. —On Friday, the 18th inst., the 


Japanese presents for the President were opened 


for inspection, and then transferred to the naval 
commission, to be delivered privately to the Presi- 
dent, in the name of his Imperial Majesty the Ty- 
coon. The articles are of a most magnificent 
description, saddles richly embroidered and em- 
bossed with gold and silver, bed curtains and bed 
screens similar to those used by the Princes of 
Japan, and ingeniously elaborated; two swords, 
such as are worn by the Princes of Japan, superior 
to any ever manufactured in this country or France; 
paper hangings ornamented with gold; lacquered 
ware, including writing cases and a lot of valuable 
miscellaneous articles, all of them exhibiting the 
most refined taste and advanced artistic skill, and 
superior to any which has been brought to this 
country from Asia. | 


RaTIFICATION OF THE TREATY.—On Tuesday, 
22d inst, the ceremony of exchanging ratifications 
of the treaty with Japan took place at the State 
Department in the presence of a number of per- 
sons. It consisted merely of comparing and certi- 
fying the correctness of the copies. On their way 
to the Department the treaty box was borne on the 
shoulders of two of their servants. Secretary Cass, 
during the diplomatic proceedings, informed the 
commissigners that it afforded him great pleasure 
to exchange the ratification of the treaty with them, 
and expressed a fervent hope that the two nations 
would be bound still closer in friendship. The 
commissioners reciprocated the compliment, and 
expressed their obligations to the venerable Secre- 
tary. They also spoke of the kind attentions be- 
stowed on them, and trusted that the peace between 
the two nations may be everlasting. 


Visit To Congress —On Wednesday, 23d inst., 
the Japanese visited the Senate chamber at noon, 
accompanied by the naval commissioners. The 
Princes and six of their officers were received on 
the floor, and furnished with seats in the south-west 
corner of the Chamber. They were soon surround- 
ed by a number of the Senators. Mr. Mason of 
Virginia was presented, and his position as Chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Relations ex- 
plained to the Japanese, who were furnished with 
printed plans of the Senate room and the Capitol 
building. They viewed with admiration the 
splendid ceiling and other parts of the chamber, 
and exhibited intense interest as to the mode of 
conducting the legislative proceedings. Mr. Port- 
man, for the Committee, explained to them, through 
the Japanese interpreter, the nature of the proceed- 
ings. The Ambassadors were afterward received 
by the Speaker of the House in his room, and then 
furnished with seats on the floor of the House, in 
company with the Naval Commission and Con- 
gressional Committee. The inferiors in the diplo- 
matic gallery. They remained only a few minutes, 
and then proceeded to the rotunda to examine the 
pictures, during which they were surrounded by a 
dense crowd, After passing several hours in the 
Capitol and premises, they returned in carriages to 
their hotel. 

Tuerir Hanits.—Their baggage fills the concert- 
hall at Willard’s Hotel, and presents a strange ap- 
pearance, Each quaint-looking package and box 
is marked in their peculiar characters, nor can any 
thing be removed by its owner without a written 
order to the custodian. This is but a specimen of 
the perfect order and system with which their 
movements are regulated. On each door of the 
rooms which they occupy is a bit of paper, inscribed 
with the name of the occupant, and the servants of 
the party perform their duties in accordance with 
written orders, issued every morning. 

Each of the twenty officials of the party wears a 
sword; most of them two swords. These are 
short, straight, and thrust through their girdles on 
the left side, nearly horizontally. There is no 
guard to the hilt, which is of metal inlaid with 
gold or silver in figures, or of shagreen. The scab- 
bards are of wood, lacquered. They go bare- 
headed, but hats hang in several rooms, huge 
straw affairs, some of them waxed on the upper 
portions, and made to be tied on the head by a 
harness-like arrangement, which comes beneath the 
nose, around the ear, and under the chin. 

They eat four times a day, rice being their prin- 
cipal dish, with boiled chicken, ham, hard boiled 
eggs, and vegetables of every description. Tea is 
their constant beverage, although they betray a 
liking for the champagne so abundantly provided 
by the naval officers with them, and several have 
been initiated into the “fancy drinks” of the bar- 
room. It is to be desired that this had been 
avoided. The officials use the sumptuous beds 
in their apartments, but the servants sleep on piles 
of blankets on the floor, a substitute for their thick 
sleeping mats, 

Their pipes are wooden stems with metallic 
mouth-pieces and tiny bowls, not much larger than 
an inverted thimble. They carry them in grass- 
cloth pouches, to which are attached their tobacco 


bags, containing what smoking Americans term 


vile stuff, resembling the Persian tobacco sold in 
the bazaars of Constantinople. About three whiffs 
empties the bowl, which has to be frequently re- 
plenished. They are very cleanly, more so, Mr. 
Willard says, than the same number of our people 
would be. Each and every one bathes daily, and 
spittoons are not needed in their rooms. The only 
habit they have not pleasing to us, is the substitution 
of small pieces of silk paper for pocket handker- 
chiefs. A supply of this paper is carried in their 
vests, or rather in the many folds of their under 
garments. 

Visitors and others at Willard’s Hotel state that 
the Japanese are always ready for a trade. They 
have with them an immense assortment of bijouterie 
of Japanese invention and mauufact fans, 


handicraft. They are on very good terms with the 
lady boarders at Willard’s, and evidently enjoy 
their society. One of the Ambassadors has already 
signified his intention to procure a full and complete 
ladies’ costume to carry back. So we may expect 
to learn that the almond-eyed belles of Yeddo have 
adopted a more expansive style of attire. It is 
very obvious that some of the subordinates are 
rapidly acquiring the “fast” habits of Young Ame- 
rica, and not much to the credit of those who 
encourage these vicious tastes. Much doubt begins 
to be entertained whether any practical good will 
result from this mission. 


A JAPANESE IN A BarBer’s Snor.—A good joke 
is told of oue of the second order of officers. On 
Saturday he went into a barber's shop, near the 
hotel, in order to have his tonsure fresh shaven, 
which was accordingly done, and quite to his 
liking. On leaving, he paid the barber, in strict 
accordance with tonsorial prices in the empire 
from which he came, taking from his pouch and 
placing in the hands of the barber one copper 
cash, eight of which are equal to one cent. So 
doing, he walked leisurely away. 


VISIT TO OTHER PLACES. 


No positive date has been fixed for the departure 
of the Japanese from Washington, but it has been 
decided that they shall visit the Naval School at 
Annapolis, stop a day in Baltimore, and visit Phil- 
adelphia. In addition to New York, they will pro- 
bably visit West Point, and the arms manufacturing 
establishment at Hartford, and perhaps Springfield. 
There has been no serious illness among them since 
their arrival. The Naval Commissioners will give 
the authorities four or five days’ notice, so that they 
may make proper arrangements for their reception. 
It is said to be the desire of the Ambassadors, 
after the conclusion of the formalities, to inspect 
our public and private manufactories, and to pur- 
chase such machines, implements, and tools as they 
may think it advantageous to have introduced into 
Japan. Their artists will also be kept busily occu- 
pied, and very rapidly do they sketch, using fine 
camel’s-hair brushes,and what we term “ India ink,” 
rubbed with water into a paste, which is carried 
in a tiny jar, the long handle of which is held 
between the fingers of the hand which holds the 
sketch-book. The artists of the illustrated papers 
of our cities acknowledge themselves beaten by 
these rivals. . 


WARNING TO obs JAPANESE ENTERTAINERS. 


A correspondent of the Journal of Commerce, from 
the United States steamer Powhatan, furnishes the 
following: 

“A remark of the venerable father of Kameha- 
meha l1V., the present king of the Sandwich 
Islands, I commend to the serious consideration of 
our countrymen, official and others, who may en- 
tertain the Japanese, or mingle in their company. 
I have-never seen but one instance of intoxication 
among the Japanese; still they are fond of intoxi- 
cating liquors, and by the influence of example, 
and solicitation in respectable and honourable 
circles, can easily be seduced into the most ruin- 
ous habits. Their common and favourite drink is 
saki, a distillation of rice, which in strength is 
about equal to old Sherry wine. They easily, 
however, exchange it for champagne and other 
wines, and rum, whiskey, and lesa Not an 
instance of intoxication occurred on board the 
ship, while all saw the facility with which mo- 
deration could be made to terminate in intempe- 
rance. 

“At the presentation of the Japanese Ministers 
to King Kamehameha at Honolulu, I happened 
to be standing near the King’s father, the vener- 
able and hoary-headed Kekuanava, who alone 
survives of the Sandwich Island party which 
went to England in the year 1826, on a somewhat 
‘similar errand. Kin Liholiho and his queen, at- 
tended by their highest chieftains, like the present 
Japanese Embassy, resolved to leave their uti- 
ful Islands and to go abroad and see the world. 
Arriving in London, they were feted by the king, 
the court, and the nobles, and introduced into all 
the practices of the table which only Englishmen 
are able to achieve or live under. Soon they be- 
came grossly intemperate, and died in London of 
their excesses. Their bodies were brought back, 
and now sleep in the Paradise Island, which the 
so fatally left. Whenthe ceremony was minded, 
and the Japanese ministry had withdrawn, on 
whom Kekuanava had gazed with a serious 
sad expression upon his face, he stepped up to 


. Garibaldi engrossed the public attention. 


Commodore Tatnall, and remarked that ‘he fore- 
saw the fate of the Japanese Ambassadors; they 
would not live to see their charming island again; 
they would be initiated into drunkenness in the 
United States, as King Liholiho and his queen 
were in London, and, like them, leave their bodies 
there.’ I was touched by the humanity of the 
venerable man, as well as alarmed by his pro- 
phesy; and taking out my note book committed it 
to paper. ‘Let him that readeth understand.’” 


Domestic News. 


Caprourep Arricans.—The President trans- 
mitted to the Senate on Saturday a message 
relative to the negroes captured on board the 
slave trader Wildfire. They were delivered 
on the 30th ult., to the United States Marshal 
at Key West, in whose custody they still re- 
main; and it becomes important to have them 
disposed of before the yellow fever visits that 
port. The President suggests some perma- 
nent arrangement with the American Culoni- 
zation Suciety, applying to all such cases, see- 
ing they promise to be frequent. There were 
over one thousand of them. The Senate pass- 
ed a bill authorizing the President to contract 
for their transportation back to Africa, and 
for such others as may henceforth be taken by 
United States vessels-of-war, and appropriated 
$200,000 for the purpose. This wise and hu 

mane measure ought to be accepted by the 
Ifouse, without hesitation. Tho people of 
Key West are subjected to great inconveni- 
ence, and some danger of an epidemic, by the 
presence of this large body of blacks, many of 
whom were diseased when captured. 


Tae Cattie Distase.—The cattle disease 
in Massachusetts is attracting attention in 
Congress. The House Committee on Agricul- 
ture having been directed by resolution to 
inquire into the subject, sent for the Secre- 
tary of the United States Agricultural Society, 
who gave a succinct history of the disease. 


SevENTEEN-YEAR Locusts.—Mr. HH. Webb 
of Elizabeth, New Jersey, writes: —‘ This won- 
derful insect is now piercing the ground by 
thousands in my garden at Elizabeth, New 
Jersey. They will come out about the 25th 
of May. ‘hey open a breathing hole near 
half an inch in diameter and four and-a-half 
to six inches deep. Below the holes the 
earth appear solid, as if they had never been 
deeper.” 


Tut Proposep Monument IN INDEPENDENCE 
Square.—In the course of next month, the 
Commissioners of the thirteen original States 
will assemble in this city to decide upon a 
plan for the monument to be erected in Inde- 
pendence Square, commemorative of the im- 
mortal act which let loose the American eagle. 
It is to be hoped that the “Originals,” will 
secure a really original design while they are 
about it, and not give us an architectural copy 
of monuments in the old world. The sum of 
one thousand dollars has been appropriated 
for the entertainment of the thirteen, who will 
have to do a great deal of eating and drinking 
and riding to consume that much money. ~_ 


TeRRIBLE TornaDo IN Onto.—On Monday 
afternvon, 2Ist inst., Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
vicinity, was visited by a destructive tornado. 
Between 3 and 4 o’clock a densely black 
cloud appeared in the northwest, and soon 
afterwards a terrific storm of thunder, light- 
ning, and rain burst over the city. Buildings 
were unrovfed, steeples of churches were 
blown down, telegraph lines were prostrated, 
and many persons were severely injured—six, 
it is said, fatally. The property destroyed in 
Cincinnati alone is estimated at half a mil- 
lion. Nearly all the railroads leading out of 
the city were obstructed by fallen trees. The 
country in the direction of Cleveland, is said 
to have suffered the most seriously. A train 
of cars on the Covington and Lexington rail- 
road was thrown from the track, and the 
locomotive and baggage-car were demolished, 
though the passengers escaped without injury. 
The storm along the river above and below 
Cincinnati was very severe. At Madison, In- 
diana, six or eight buildings were unroofed, 
but no lives were lost. All the steamboats on 
the river were more or less injured. The 
steamer Eunice was partly wrecked near 
Ghent, Kentucky. Her cabin and chimneys 
were blown overboard, together with a quan- 
tity of freight. The steamer Argyle lost her 
chimneys. Wharf boats at Patriot, Ghent, 
and Carrollton were torn from their moorings, 
carried up the stream, and wrecked. At New 
Richmond, Ohio, several buildings were un- 
roofed, and a vast amount of damage was done 
to boats and rafts. The storm extended from 
Louisville to Marietta, following the course of 
the river. Thirty-six pairs of coal boats are 
known to have sunk, and over cne hundred 
lives are lost. At Louisville and New Albany 
the storm was not so disastrous as in the vi- 
cinity of Cincinnati, but a great many houses 
were unroofed, and trees and fences blown 
down. . The railroads have sustained but little 
damage, and are all in running order. 


Foreign Hews. 


FROM BUROPE. 

The steamer Persia brings London papers to 
the 13th of May. 

The Paris correspondent of the London Herald 
asserts that seldom have the relations between 
France and England been ona more unsatisfactory 
footing than at present. 

The Earl of Malmesbury stated to the British 
House of Lords, on the 11th inst., that the Nica- 
ragua treaty had been signed, and that the right 
of passage over the Isthmus of Panama had been 
recognized. 

Advices from Shanghai to the 22d of March 
state that intelligence had been received from 
Jeddo that the health of Mr. Harris, the United 
States Minister at Japan, had improved. 

There is nothing of moment relative to the pro- 
posed Conference. A Geneva despatch says that 
England only agrees to the Conference on condition 
of being at liberty to make any suggestion which 
may appear to her most favourable for efficaciously 
guaranteeing the neutrality of Switzerland. 

It is stated that fifty Savoyards recently attacked 
the Swiss Custom House on the Genevese frontier, 
and that shots were interchanged. The Swiss au 
thorities lodged a complaint at Turin. Prince 
Napoleon was visiting Switzerland incognito. His 
mission was not political. 

The insurrection in Sicily, and the movements of 
Nothing 
had been received as to the landing of the Gari- 
baldi expedition. 

The members of the Sacred College had sug- 
gested to the Pope the convocation at Rome of 
every Roman Catholic power, to point out the re- 
forms needed in the Papal States. 

Forty-five thousand Russians were collected on 
the Pruth; and it was also reported that the Porte 
had assembled 30,000 men at Widdin. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


In the House of Commons, on the 10th inst., Mr. 
Haliburton called attention to the French fortifica- 
tions at St. Pierre, Newfoundland, which he re 
garded as contrary to stipulations. Lord John 
Russell said a report had been received from the 
Governor of Newfoundland relative to these forti- 
fications, and it was referred to the law officers of 
the crown, who pronounce that they were not an 
infraction of the treaty. 

A spirited correspondence had passed between 
Earl Grey and Lord John Russell, relative to the 
course of these statesmen upon the reform ques- 
tion. It is one of many evidences of misunder- 
standing existing in the Cabinet. 


SICILY. 

The departure of General Garibaldi for Sicily 
with three vessels and some 2200 men is con- 
firmed. Every precaution had been taken by the 
Sardinian Government to defeat the attempt, but 
so skillfully had the plans of the troops been laid, 
that they escaped without molestation. The ves- 
sels had subsequently touched at a Tuscan port for 
additional stores, and then put to sea, for what 
immediate destination was not known. It was 
rumoured that a landing in Calabria, by way of a 
diversion jn favour of the Sicilians, was contem- 
plated by Garibaldi. The volunteers, as is usual 
with Garibaldi’s troops, consisted of nobles, sol- 
diers, artists, physicians, workmen, and peasahts, 
all young, vigorous, and patriotic, and expecting no 
child’s play under the command of their leader. 
His able Lieutenant, Midici, was expected to start 
in four or five days with 2000 more volunteers. 
The expedition is said to have been well supplied 
with arms, ammunition, and provisions, and Gari- 
baldi was known to have in his possession 3,000,000 
francs in gold. A Genoa telegram states that the 
disembarkation of insurgents coming from dif- 
ferent parts of Italy and Calabria had taken place 
at Trapani. It was rumoured that an insurrec- 
tionary movement has taken place in Calabria. — 

The latest accounts from Sicily represent the in- 
surrection as still continuing. The headquarters of 
the insurgents were at Cefalio, some thirteen leagues 
from Palermo. The royal troops had several times 
attacked this position unsuccessfully. It was gene- 
rally expected that General Lamoriciere would 
soon make a descent upon Romagna. Palermo 
and Messina were destitute of provisions, and gov- 
ernment had organized a steamboat service to 
furnish them with necessary supplies. 

SARDINIA. 


Victor Emanuel had returped to Turin amid the 
liveliest demonstrations of popular joy. The official 
journal of Rome says the reception of King Victor 
Emanuel by the clergy of Bologna was very differ- 
ent from what the Turin papers represent. The 
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King was to have pnssed seven days at Bologna, 
but remained only two days on the soil of the 
Romagna, which he appeared very anxious to 


leave. 
PAPAL STATES. 


The enlistment of Irishmen for the Papal army 
was proving very successful. The Papal troops 
were rapidly Organizing, with the view to opening 


the campaign on the Romagna. 


SPAIN. 


Marshal O'Donnell had arrived at Madrid, and 
was received with enthusiasm. The army of 


Africa was to enter Madrid on the [1th of May. . 


A Madrid dispatch of the 9th inst. says:—~Nego- 
tiations are taking place on the subject of the late 
capture of the American vessels. 


CHINA. 


From China we learn that there was a panic in 
Shanghae, the rebels having entered the silk dia- 
tricts. It was rumoured that a collision had taken 
place between the Russians and Chinese on the 
frontiers. The ultimatum of the French and Eng- 
lish allies had been announced to the Chinese au- 
thorities on the Sth of March, and an answer was 
expected in the course of a week. The allies 
were to occupy Chusan immediately, and English 
troops Were arriving from India in quick succes- 
sion. 


Married. 


At Philadelphia, April Ist, by the Rev. J. G. 
Shinn, Mr. Henry Yonxer to Mins Jang ANNA 
RIs.ey. 

In Londonderry, New Hampshire, on the 17th 
inst., by the Rev. William House, Mr. Henry 
Goopwin of Boston, Massachusetts, to Miss Mary 
A. Moar of the former place; also at the same 
time and place, Mr. Natnan P. Wessree of Boston, 
Massachusetts, to Miss Susan M. Morrison of 
Hudson, New Hampshire. 

On the 10th inst., at Phanixville, Pennsy)va- 
nia, by the Rev. Joseph W. Porter, Mr. Ropert 
Kirxyer to Miss Mary Lovisa Renanrp, both of 
Charlestown, Chester county, Pennsylvania; and 
on the 17th inst., Mr. Anprew Bopen to Miss 
Evizasetu Tay.or, both of Phanixville, Peunsyl- 
vania. 


Obituary. 


Died, on the 13th inst., in Philadelphia, Mr. 

JOSEPH CRAIG, in the eighty-first year of his 
age. 
Died, in Huntington, Pennsylvania, on the 20th 
inst., JANE F., wife of Rev. GEORGE W. ZAH- 
NIZER, pastor of the Huntingdon Presbyterian 
Church, and daughter ot Gen. John Forker, of 
Mercer, Pennsylvania, aged twenty-eight years. 

Died, at Vicksburg, Mississippi, January 3d, 
LERUY B. GASTON, Jr., son of the Rev. L. B. 
Gaston of Corinth, Mississippi, in the seventeenth 
year of his age. Says a triend to his parents— 
‘Let me mingle my tears with yours. I have no 
consolations to offer. The religion which our. 
Saviour has given us can only assuage the bitter 
separation. You, more than |, can appreciate its 
holy intluence. As for myself, I love the boy. He 
was noble, intellectual, scarcely with a parallel 
for one of his age; and I must say it, (rebellious 
as it may seem) he was too young to die! But the 
dark shadows will soon sweep over us all. It 
seems to me, as I go down in the valley of life, it 
loses its pageantry and vivid colouring at every 
step. Link by link is broken—our household 
names and our family treasures pass away. It is 
destiny. But still the heart can bear all this in 
the trust of a better hereafter. My prayer is, that 
in reflecting upon his many virtues, his talents 
and his manly eharacter, you may feel that he 
has gone where nothing can blight the sunlight 
of a bright and pure existence.” Yes, it seems 
hard to realize that one so young, eo animated, 80 
loved, so desired, so fit to live, should be so early 
doomed to die. But what ia life? 
longest, it is but the threshold of eternity; and as 
@ point it is well made when, asin the case of this 
lovely boy, its shadowy light is merged in endless 
day. Welivetodie! We die to live!—Comm. 


Died, suddenly, on Friday morning, 11th inst., 
Mrs. MARGARET R. ELLIOTT, wife of Mr. Wil- 
liam L. Elliott, of Iekesburg, Perry county, Penn- 
sylvania, and daughter of John Skinner, Esq., of 
Franklin county, in the thirty-third year of her 
age. About ten days previous to her death she 
had given birth to a son, and from then until near 
the time of her departure, afforded pleasing evi- 
dence of speedy restoration to health; but sud- 
denly, about midnight, the Bridegroom came, and 
called her, as we trust, to “the marriage supper.” 
After the first sudden approach of death, and 
during the short time then allowed her, she was 
sensible; said it was death, and calmly committed 
herself to Him who is the resurrection and the 
life. By this providence, we feel that a husband 
has been bereaved of a valuable and beloved wife, 
and her children of the guardian care of a tender, 
affectionate, and pious mother, and one so well 
fitted for the trust, by education and other rare 
qualities. Why such a mother, under such cir- 
cumstances, and in the midst of life, should be 
tlius taken away, may seem to us mysterious; but 
in the mind of Him who makes all things work 
for his own glory and the good of his people, it 
must be right—why then not bow to his wil ? 


Died, April 29th, in Tishomingo county, Missis- 
sippi, ROBERT AQUILA, son of JOHN D. and 
ELIZABETH H. MORROW, in the seventeenth 
year of his age. This amiable and promisin 
youth had enjoyed good health until taken wit 
the sickness that, in seventeen days, terminated 
his brief sojourn in this world. But short as had 
been his term of probation, and sudden and unex-_ 
pected as was the call, he was not unprepared to 
meet the stern messenger, Death. He had been 
a dutiful and affectionate child, trained in the 


Sabbath-school and church, fond of his Bible, good _ 


books, and The Presbytcrian; and when death 
came, he sweetly resigned his soul to the summons 
of his Saviour, and bade a cheerful adieu to loving 
parents, brothers, and sisters, with the parting 
word, “Mvet me in heaven.” “The heal gave, 
and the Lord hath taken away; blessed be the 
name of the Lord.”—Communicated. 


PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA.—An 
adjourned meeting of the Presbytery of Philadel- 
hia will be held in the Princeton church, West 
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At best, or ~ 


ng, 


on Tuesday, the 5th of June, at 


ock, P. M. 
Danie Gaston, Stated Clerk. 


three o’c 


PRESBYTERY OF WEST JERSEY.—The 
Presbytery of West Jersey stands adjourned to 
meet in Millville, New Jersey, on Tuesday, June 
12th, at three o’clock, P. M. 

ALES H. Brown, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF ALBANY.—The Presbytery — 


of Albany will hold its next stated meeting at 
Saratoga Springs, New York. on Tuesday, June 
12th, at half- past seven o’clock, The Rev. 
W. B. Sprague, D.D. will preach the opening ser- 
mon, and the Rev. E. Halley, D.D. the sermon on. 
Missions. Caarues H. Tartor, Stated Clerk. 

PRESBYTERY OF CEDAR.—The Presbytery 
of Cedar stands adjourned to meet in Davenport 
on the second Tuesday (12th) of June, at seven 
o’clock, P. M. E. L. Beipen, Stated Clerk. 


= 


PRESBYTERY OF GREENBRIER.—The Pres- 
bytery of Greenbrier stands adjourned to meet at 
Ravenswood on the 20th of June, at half-past 
seven o'clock, P. M. 

George 8S. Woopautt, Stated Clerk. 


SOUTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The 
Rev. Henry Steele Clarke, D.D., will repeat his 
discourse on the Model Sabbath School in the 
South Presbyterian Church (Rev. A. P. Cobb, pas- 
tor), corner of Third and Redwood streets, Phila- 
delphia, to-morrow (Sabbath), 27th inst. at eight 
o'clock. 


The Rev. Morris C. Sutphen will preach to-mor- 
row (Sabbath) morning, 27th inst., at half-past 
ten o'clock; and the Rev. A. C. Junkin in the 
afternoon at four o’clock, in the Seventh Presbyte- 


rian Church, Broad street above Chestnut, South 


Penn Square, Philadelphia. 

UNION PRAYER-MEETING.—The Union. 
Prayer-meeting of the elsurches of the Presbytery 
of Philadelphia will be held in the Sixth Pres- 
byterian Church, Spruce street above Fifth, Phil- 
adelphia, on Thursday next, the 31st inst., at four 
o'clock, P. M. 


MALGAM BELLS—For Churches, Acade- 
mies, School-Houses, Cemeteries, Nurseries, 
Factories, Fire Engine Houses, Farms, Brick- 
yards, Railroad Stations, Ferries, Steam boats, 
costing only one-third as much as usually charged 
for other metals, with tone, durability, and other 
qualities equal. 50 to 200 pound Bells, $6 to $25 
each; 300 to 1200 pounds, not exceeding 12% 
cents per pound; 1700 pound Bell and hangings, 
$175. Ali sizes warranted twelve months, and de- 
livered to Cnn company on receipt of 
i d for a Circular. 
M. C. CHADWICK CO., 
No. 17 Spruce street, New York. 
Also, People’s Farm Mill, complete, $40. 
may 26—3m 


EADY JUNE Ist, 1860—THE BOBBIN-BOY 
AND THE GOVERNOR. Price 75 cents. 
This is a true story of the boyhood and early 
life of Governor Banks and the boys he knew— 
how they played, how they studied, encou 
by their leader, the hero of thé story, who started 
at the very foot of the ladder that he is still ascend- 
ing. His schoolmates—those who followed his 
example—rise to honourable station in life, while 
the idle and careless are the poor of to-day, or have 
died in misery long since. While it is a book for 
boys, it is also a careful life of the man. ; 
The work will be elegantly illustrated by Bil- 
lings. It is by the Rev. William M. Thayer, au- 
thor of the popular book, “Poor Boy and Merchaat 
Prince,” &c., an extremely interesting writer for 
outh. 
The Publishers are now makin 


arrangements 
with Agents for towns, counties, 


the sale 


of this book, which cannot fail to be very large. 
J. E. TILTON & CO., Pudlishers, 
may 26—lt 161 Washington street, Boston. 
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} church people generally khew compara- 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Woman’s Home-Boox or Huatta. A Work for 
Mothers and Families, on a Plan New, Safe, and 
Efficient; showing in plain language how disease 

" may be prevented and cured without the use of 
dangerous remedies. By John Stainback Wil- 
son, M.D., of Columbus, Georgia. Philadelphia, 
1860, J. B. Lippincott § Co. 12mo, pp. 364. 
As‘the foregoing is the production of a regular 

physician, we presume the views which it takes 
to be legitimate, and not empyrical. [ts general 
directions for the preservation of health appear to 
be reasonable and well worthy of consideration, 
and in its recomméndation of remedies it repu- 
diates quackery, and recognizes the importance of 
deferring to professional advice. As the book is 
designed for females, its judicious use by them is 
recommended. 


or ScriptrurE; Suggested by a Tour 
through the Holy Land. By Horatio B. Hack- 
ett, D.D., Professor of Biblical Literature in 
Newton Theological Institution. Boston, 1860, 
Gould & Lincoln. 12mo, pp. 354. | 
A revised edition of an excellent book, which 

we may cordially and unreservedly commend. The 

more the geography of the East is explored, and 
the more thorough our acquaintance with the 
habits of the people, the more complete is the veri- 
fication of the Scripture history. We have various 
works which, by their oriental researches, cast 
great light on many parts of Scripture, and this of 

Professor Hackett will be an additional contribu- 

tion to the same object. It is a pleasant book to 

read, and will serve to obviate various objections 
which superficial skepticism urges against the word 
of God. It is handsomely printed and illustrated. 


Prematore Cuurca Memsersuip. By the Rev. 
W. R. Fory, A.M. With an Introduction by the 
Rev. Baron Stow, D.D. New York, 1860, Anson 
D. F. Randolph. 16mo, pp. 150. 

In the church membership of every church there 
are two constituents, the wakeful and the slumber- 
ing, the working and the do-nothing, the true and 
the formal. Therecan be no doubt that multitudes 
are admitted to the communion of the Church who 
have no genuine title to the place. They form no 
part of the Church’s force, aljhough they swell its 
numbers. They are admitted in times of excite- 
ment without due trial and examination, and have 
not the root of the matter in them. It is a formida- 
ble evil, and if there be a remedy it should be 
applied. This book discusses the matter very 
fully and intelligently, and we recommend it spe- 
cially to the perusal of pastors and other church 
officers. 

Our Summer aT SunnyBROOK, and the Boys and 
Girls There. By Mary Noel Meigs, author of 
“Fanny Herbert,” &c. New York, 1860, Anson 
D. F. Randolph. 16mo, pp. 242. 

Young readers will find this to be a pleasant 
book adapted to their tastes. It has a very miscel- 
laneous character of scenes, amusements, talks, &c., 
which well keep up its interest. 


How to Ensoy Lire; or, Physical and Mental 


Hygiene. By William M. Connell, M.D. Phila- 
delphia, 1860, James Challen §& Son. 12mo, 
pp. 360. 


A sound mind in a sound body is the secret of 
happiness, and the author designs to show the 
reciprocal action of mind and body, and the im- 
portance of not only knowing, but of practising the 
rules by which this action may be made healthful 
and joyous. The book is written with much intel- 
ligence, and comprehends much practical observa- 
tion. It goes over a wide field, and includes great 
variety. We have no doubt it may be studied 
with advantage by clergymen as well as others, if 
they will only believe in the power of discretion, 
the neglect of which is a source of so much 
misery. 


Mace or “tHe Pines.” By Aunt Friendly. 
New York, 1860, Anson D. F. Randolph. 18mo, 
pp. 163. 

Amy anp Her Broruers: or, Love and Labour. 
By Aunt Friendly. New York, 1860, Anson D. 
F. Randolph. 18mo, pp. 149. 

Two very agreeable contributions by the same 

_ hand to juvenile literature. Surely our young 
people should be both wise and good when so 


many friends are writing for them on all subjects. é 


Notes on the Greek Text of the Epistle of Paul 
to Philemon as the Basis of a Revision of the 
comman English Version and a Revised Version. 
With Notes. New York, 1860, American Bible 
Union. Square form, pp. 90. 

We have frequently expressed our opivion of the 
spirit of the attempt to revise the English version 
of the Scriptures to give it a Baptist aspect, while 
we have, of course, no objection to any scholarly 
attempt to cast light on the Greek text of the Scrip- 
tures. The exceedingly well printed volume be- 
fore us, which is in miniature, is of this class. It 
does not involve the sectarian question, and is 
therefore unobjectionable. So far as we have 
examined the text, the notes, and the critical re- 
marks, it is valuable,and should be in the hands of 
Biblical students. 


Tue Boys’ Pump-Boox; showing how to make 
several kinds of Miniature Pumps and a Fire 
Engine. New York, 1860, Anson D. F. Randolph. 
16mo, pp. 42. 3 
Ingenious boys will thank the author for his sim- 

ple directions for pump-making, if their parents do 

not. If in boyhood we had had such a book, we 
should certainly have exhibited our hydraulic feats 
to the alarm of staid house-keepers. Boys, be cau- 

tious. 

Tue Jewish Twins. By Aunt Friendly. New 
York, 1860, Robert Carter & Brothers. Philadel- 

phia, William S. & Alfred Martien. 18mo, pp. 210. 
Another juvenile book, well written, and gene: 
rally interesting. 


For the Presbyterian. | 
PHILADELPHIA SABBATH-SCHOOL. 


The Fifth Anniversary of the Philadel- 
phia Sabbath-school Association was held 
in the Rev. Mr. Chambers’ church, Broad 
and Sansom streets, Philadelphia, on Tues- 
day evening, May 15th, in the presence of 
avery large congregation. The chair was 
occupied by Dr. Kingsbury. The exer- 
cises were opened with singing— 


“ With the Sunday-school teachers we meet once more, 
In far greater numbers than ever before,” &c. 


Prayer was offered by the Rev. Mr. 
Crowell. The Scriptures were read by the 
Rev. Mr. Bowers, followed by the reading 
of the Annual Report by the Secretary, 
Mr. William Getty, from which we learn 
that during the year just closed, 19 new 
mission schools have been organized, [with- 
in the limits of this city,] and 910 scholars 
gathered into the same. Number of schools 
previously organized, 81; whole number of 
mission schools established through the in- 
strumentality of this Association, 100; 
number of church Sabbath-schools, 239; 
present number of scholars in mission 
schools, 7898; the whole number of schools 
in the city being 339, having 7700 teach-_ 
ers, and 65,000 scholars. The number of 
children in the city not connected with 
any school was estimated in the report at 
30,000. The gospel is now preached in 
fourteen places, where those mission schools 
have been established. 

The Treasurer’s report for the year was 
also read, in which it was stated that the 
receipts for the year have amounted to 
$1062, and the disbursement to $1052.25— 
leaving a balance in the treasury of $9.75. 

The following officers were elected to 
serve the ensuing year: _ 

President—George H. Stuart. 

Vice-Presidents—J. S..Cummings and 
L. L. Houpt. 

Treasurer—Dagiel Steinmetz. 

Recording Secgeary—William Getty. 

Corresponding Secretary— Alex. Kirk- 
patrick. 

A Board of thirty managers was chosen, 
consisting of members selected from all 
evangelical denominations of the Christian 
Church in Philadelphia. © 

The first speaker of the evening was the 
Rev. Dr. Brantley, who opened by reading, 
as his text, a resolution which had been 
presented to him for that. purpose by the 
venerable Sunday-school Superintendent of 
the Association, Mr. Abraham Martin, the 
substance of which was, that it was the 
duty of all persons engaged in Sabbath- 
school teaching, to interest themselves in 
the regular attendance of their scholars. 
Dr. Brantley said that he regarded the 
teachers in Sunday-schools not only as sub- 
pastors, but as co-pastors, in their noble 
‘work and responsibilities. They had to 
deal with the most promising and impres- 
sible material, the young. At the close of 
his address the resolution was adopted, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That it is obligatory on every 
Sunday-school teacher, to look after his or 
her absentees, either by visiting the parents, 
or sending them a note stating the absence of 
the scholar, and requesting an answer. 

The next speaker was the Rev. J. W. 
Jackson, who believed that the conversion 
and salvation of children was the primary 


object of the Sabbath-school. He thought | 


tively little about the poor. They prayed 
very piously in behalf of the poverty- 
stricken, but practically they knew very 
little about them. He meant the poor who 
never frequented those carpeted aisles and 
cushioned seats. It was these that should 
receive more attention. 

The Rev. Dr. Newton presented and 
read the following preamble and resolution, 
which were unanimously adopted: 

As the Philadelphia Sabbath-school Asso- 
ciation aims at no less than to enlist as Sab- 
bath-schvol teachers every Christian man and 
woman who has the ability to engage in such 
a service, and to bring into the Sunday-school 
every child in our city who can be induced to 
attend; and whereas, in view of what has 
already been accomplished through the instru- 
mentality of this Association, in the organi- 
zation of mission Sabbath-schools, and aiding 
others in our city, therefure, 

Resolved, That it be earnestly recommended 
to the American Sunday-School Union, and 
all our evangelical churches, and friends of 
this noble cause, to lend their aid in support 


of this Society. 
Dr. Newton made a powerful appeal to 


the congregation in behalf of this Associa- 
tion, se urged the people to use their in- 
fluence in their respective churches and 
individually to have it sustained, and then 
compared our city to a great garden, divided 
into various plots, and in each of these there 
were deleterious weeds, calculated to fill the 
air with pestilence. There was no instru- 
mentality like the Sunday-school for over- 
coming these pestiferous weeds. This would 
call forth the trees that would form the 
beauty of the land. He concluded with a 
very remarkable case of the conversion of a 
noted thief and pickpocket, through the 
instrumentality of the Sunday-school. 

Mr. Gillou, a prominent merchant in this 
city, made an effective appeal in behalf of 
the great movement which had brought 
them together. He felt that next to the 
ministry, the body of Sabbath-school teach- 
ers were the most important members of the 
community. His only regret was, that no 
more of the intellect and wealth of our 
churches was actively enlisted in this im- 
portant work. 

Rey. Mr. Crowell made a speech in behalf 
of the Sunday School cause. He said that 
if Christians desired to be happy and useful, 
they should at once enter this field of labour. 
Here was the place to accomplish good in 
promoting the advancement of the Redeem- 
er’s kingdom. 

The next speaker was Rev. John Cham- 
bers, the lover of not only the Sunday-school, 
but every benevolent enterprise. He called 
upon all who loved their country, to lend 
their aid in behalf of the Sunday-school. 

The next was Mr. Peter Simons, who 
made an address, showing, by sundry facts, 
the immense value of the Sunday-school, 


and soliciting all to engage in the work. 


The meeting was closed by singing 
« Blest be the tie that binds - 
Our hearts in Christian love,” &c. 
and the benediction, by Rev. Mr. Keyser, 
of the Lutheran Church. | 


THE NEXT CENSUS. 


The taking of the eighth census of the 
United States will commence this year, and 
is intended to be, if possible, more thorough 
and exact than heretofore. We might, per- 
haps, anticipate the result with some share 
of accuracy, if we suppose that the increase 
of population for the past ten years has 
been as great as in the previous decennary. 
This would give us a population of over 
31,000,000. Immigration from Ireland has 
probably fallen off somewhat during the 


last ten years, but the average arrival of 


oreigners has been greater. In compari- 
son with European countries, the growth 
of the United. States is somewhat remark- 
able. The increase per cent. each year in 
this country since 1790, has been 8.17; in 
Russia, 2.73; in Great Britain, 1.48, and 
in France, 0.72. At this rate, a century 
hence, we shall number 500,000,000. 

A writer on this subject in the Pennsyl- 
vanian says:—‘ The comparative increase 
of different parts of the United States is 
an interesting subject. In 1790, in the 
Mississippi valley, there were but 205,880 
inhabitants; in the Atlantic slope, 3,708,- 
116; in the Gulf slope, east of the Missis- 
sippi, 16,431; in the west of the Missis- 
sippi, none. In 1850, 37.2 per cent. of 
the population was in the Mississippi val- 
ley, 54.8 in the Atlantic slope, and 7.3 in 
the Gulf slope.” | 

The returns of the immigration for the 
past ten years give a total of upwards of 
5,000,000. The whites in the United 


' States now number about 26,500,000. The 


present number of slaves is something over 
4,000,000, and the free blacks, distributed 
nearly equally between the slave and free 
States, about 500,000. This gives us the 
total of 31,000,000, which will probably be 
near the figures soon to be furnished us. 


DOINGS IN ROME. 


While great things are being settled in 
Church and State, it seems that Rome does 
not omit any of her traditional “doings.” 
The following account of the very old and 
solemn ceremony of foot-washing is given 
by a correspondent of a New York paper: 


A crowd from Ireland of one or two hun- 
dred, shabby, sore-footed looking fellows as 
one often sees, may be recognized not only 
by their peculiar dress, but also by the fer- 
vency with which they are always praying 
on all occasions, and during all ceremonies. 
Every night, at the Church of the Pilgrims, 
their feet are washed by such Christians as 
are moved to such humble offices through 
love for their brethren and sisters. One 
room in the monastery attached to the church 
is devoted to males and another to females, 
and here the feet, not of pilgrims, but of 
their representatives in the shape of the 
dirtiest kind of Italian beggars, are scrubbed 
by men and women of high degree. An 
immense diamond ring on the hand of the 
man who officiated at the tub nearest me, 
and his polished manners, which showed 
themselves even in this position, proved 
him not only to be a man of wealth, but also 
of standing in society. He was washing 
the filthiest foot and leg of the dirtiest-look- 
ing beggar thai it has ever been my fortune 
to meet. One would have thought that 
since his birth he had been carefully pre- 
served from all dampness, and from all ap- 
proach of brush, or comb, or clean garments, 
especially for this occasion. Our friend of 
the diamond ring bent over the tub with most 
laudable energy, and did full justice to the 
occasion and the object, and when he finish- 


ed, the line where his efforts ceased was 


plainly visible, and could have been noted 
from the other side of the room. In the 
apartment of the females a Marchioness, I 
am told, was performing the same office 
upon an equally needy person of her own 
sex. After the washing, all were taken up 
stairs and seated at long tables plentifully 
supplied, for an Italian table, with plain 
food, and were waited upon by the same 
persons who had washed them. 

Whatever may be said of the particular 
merit or good taste of this performance, no 
one who has once witnessed it can doubt its 
reality. In comparison with it, the Pope’s 
washing and kissing of the thirteen polished 
feet of the thirteen beggars in St. Peter’s is 
the merest farce. Yet the Pope does his 
part well, and washes the foot offered to 
him with as much care as though it needed 
it, and afterwards waits upon the thirteen 
at table in the kindest possible manner. It 
is in this ceremony that the Holy Father 
appears to show his real character, which I 
think is that of a very kind-hearted man. 
He took the dishes as they were handed to 
him by his officials, and walking along, 
placed them in the hand of each man at the 
table in turn, and Afterward poured them 
out wine in a good-natured, familiar way, 
giving to each a kind word, and smiling 
good-humouredly upon all. When he is in 


his chair of state, riding upon the shoulders 
of twelve men, he is out of his place, as 
every man must be who is set up to receive 
the adoration of the multitude; but when 
he is in some measure allowed to walk 
among men in a familiar manner, he ap- 
pears to be a very kind-hearted benevolent 
old gentleman. 

The poor Pope seems dreadfully bored by 
the tedious ceremonies to which he is com- 
pelled to submit, by the liftings up and sit- 
tings down, by the adjusting of his various 
caps, by the spreading out and the gathering 
together of his robes, in which some one of 
his Cardinals assists him every few minutes; 
and when he gets fairly down on’ his knees 
before the shrine of St. Peter’s, saying his 
prayers, it is evidently a great relief to him; 

is hand feels beneath the pontifical robes 
for the inevitable snuff-box, his head is bent 
low down, and he partakes of the delicious 
powder with visible satisfaction. When he 
rises he appears re invigorated by his devo- 
tional exercises, and blesses the kneeling 
crowds with as full and commanding a 
gesture as in the first procession of the 
morning. 


I HOLD STILL. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF STURM. 
Pain’s furnace within me quivers, 
God’s breath upon the flame doth blow, 
And all my heart in anguish shivers, 
And trembles at the fiery glow: 
And yet I whisper, as God will! © 
And in its hottest fire hold still. 


He comes and lays my heart, all heated, 
On the hard anvil, minded so 
Into his own fair shape to beat it 
With his great hammer, blow on blow, 
And yet I whisper, as God will! 
And at his heaviest blows hold still. 


He takes my softened heart and beats it: 
The sparks fly off at every blow; 

He turns it o’er and o’er, and heats it, 
And lets it cool and makes it glow: 

And yet I whisper, as God will! 

And in his mighty hand hold still. 


Why should I murmur? for the sorrow 
Thus only longer-lived would be; 

Its end may come, and will to-morrow, 
When God has done his work in me: 

So I say trusting, as God will! 

And trusting to the end hold still. 


He kindles for my profit, purely, 
Afflictions glowing, fiery brand, 
And all his heaviest blows are surely 
Inflicted by a Master hand: 

So I say praying, as God will! 
_And hope in him, and suffer still. 


Purifying Water—New Discovery. 


It is now some years since Dr. Clarke 
made the valuable discovery of rendering 
hard water soft, by means of fresh hydrate 
of lime. Another new discovery in the same 
department of science, of still greater value, 
has lately been made in England, by T. 
Spencer, Esq., a practical chemist. It con- 
sists in purifying water containing organic 
matter by means of a metallic oxide. For 
the past five years he has been experiment- 
ing with various substances, in order to ob- 
tain superior filtrating substances, and he 
has at last succeeded in securing remark- 
able results. His object of search was to 
find out the mode by which nature converted 
the impure water which flowed upon the 
surface of the earth, into colourless spring 
water. After trying a vast number of experi- 
ments with various minerals, he ascertained 
that the protoxide of iron effected the filtra- 
tion better than any others. He found that 
the magnetic oxide of iron not only purified 
turbid water more effectually than sand, but 
that it did so with marvellous rapidity. 
Alumina and silica (sand), which have been 


considered good filtrating agents, were per- 


fectly inert when used pure, but dark-col- 
oured water, obtained from a peat-bog, when 
poured through a layer of five inches of coarse 
sand, mixed with an equal quantity of mag- 
netic oxide of iron, issued from it perfectly 
clear and fit for drinking. This discovery 
deserves wide-spread attention. We have 
unlimited supplies of the magnetic oxide of 
iron in the northern counties of New York, 
in Pennsylvania, and some other States, 
and this, when broken in small pieces, and 
mixed with sand—according to Dr. Spencer 
—will convert muddy into placid water, fit 
for drinking. It is supposed that the effec- 
tual action of the oxide of iron upon the 
impurities—separating them from the water 
—is due to magnetic adhesion; but whether 
this theory is right or wrong, is not of so 
much consequence as the fact that the 
water is purified by this agency. 


A STORM OF ICE. 


Bururnoton, K. T., April 14. 

We have heard of wonderful rain storms, 
snow storms, hail storms, and divers other 
kind of storms, and have also witnessed 
some singular freaks in these particulars, 
but we do not remember of ever having 
heard of any thing in this line that appears 
so astounding and incredible as a hail—no, 
that is not the word— ice storm, that visited 
the town of Leroy and neighbourhood on 
Friday evening last. When we say that 
solid pieces of ice, weighing from one ounce 
to one pound and a half came tumbling 
down from the clouds like hail, we make an 
assertion that we would hardly believe if the 
same were told us; but as we happened to 
be an eye-witness of this singular phenome- 
non, we are prepared to assert what we 
know to be true, and we state as a fact that 
the pieces of ice of the dimensions above 
given were picked up in the streets of Le- 
roy during this singular storm. 

During the latter part of the day, rum- 
blings of distant thunder were heard, giving 
warnings that a storm was approaching, and 
at about six o’clock dark clouds began to 
gather in the west. The clouds increased 
in magnitude till within one half-hour of 
sunset, when slight drops of rain began to 
descend. At this juncture the most mag- 
nificent, yet fearfully portentous, scene 
burst upon the view that the human eye 
could possibly behold. The heavens seemed 
to be enveloped in a mantle of complete 
darkness, with the exception of a small 
space in the vicinity of the sun, and though 
the sun was in full view, yet it afforded no 
light, and it was as dark in town as a moon- 
less midnight. We hardly know how to 
describe the appearance of the sun at that 
time, unless it might be said to resemble 
one of its rays when peering through the 
knot-hole of a dark closet. 

Following close upon the sprinkling came 
heavy splashes of rain, terrific thunder- 
claps, heavy gusts of wind, common hail, 
and then balls of ice! As might be expect- 
ed, window panes and sashes were the first 
to acknowledge the force and character of 
these visitors, and immediately made room 
for them to pass whenever inclination in- 
duced them that way. There were a few 
men, however, unfortunately, who perhaps 
had opportunity to feel the weight and se- 
cure the acquaintanceship of those visitors 
as soon as some of the window lights. 
Esquire McMahon, of Leroy, who was out 
in the storm, but who fortunately secured a 
partial retreat from its violence by the side 
of a fence, by the bruises which he exhibits 
on his body, rendering him hardly able to 
move about, which he owes to his experi- 
ence in the storm, can probably testify that 
his acquaintance with his icy friends was 
made fully soon enough, if not quite so soon 
as the window panes. 

The ice storm lasted about fifteen minutes, 
during which time the ground was covered 
with ice balls from the size of a hen’s egg 
to common sized table bowls. While the 
storm was raging, some balls were picked 
up near the doors of some houses in town, 
and we learn that one weighed ten ounces, 
and another one pound and a half.—Neosho 
Valley Register. ea 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


SLAVE WORSHIP. 


In an interesting letter from Raleigh, 
North Carolina, a late Northern writer says, 
after speaking of the churches of that city: 
“The afternoon is devoted by each of the 
Protestant churches to teaching the slaves. 
These meetings are held in the basements 
or conference-rooms of the church; also in 
a mission chapel established for the slave 
population in the suburbs. I attended the 


‘meeting held in the basement of the Bap- 


tist Church. About five hundred slaves 
were assembled, all dressed neatly; some of 
the women wearing dresses of a rather dash- 
away style. The meeting was led by two 
white members of the church. The exer- 
cises consisted of singing, reading the Scrip- 
tures, with explanations (by the leaders) 
and prayer, in which the negroes partici- 
pated. Their petitions were very touching, 
and in language so chaste that the ear would 
be offended very rarely by any language 
peculiar to the negro. Their expressions 
were those of the true child-like Christian. 
They thanked God that ‘he gave them the 
Darling of His bosom to come down into 
this low ground of sorrow; that in Him 
whomsoever believeth may have full joy 
here and glory everlasting on high.’ They 
prayed that ‘God would then, that very time, 
pity the weeping Marys, lift up the sinking 
Peters, and confirm the faith of doubting 
Thomases;’ all their expressions indicating 
an intelligent and genuine faith. Their 
singing was very interesting. The songs 
were generally started by the leading singer 
(a slave,) and were familiar toall. As they 
sang some of the lines, they would take 
each other by the hand to rejoice together 
in the future joys of which they sang as if 
already possessing. They seemed to enjoy 
to the full, without any of that boisterous 
demonstration so common amongst the un- 
educated classes in all parts of the country. 
This Baptist Church numbers six hundred 
members, two hundred and fifty of whom 
are slaves. The pastor told us that the 
slaves were as consistent members as the 
whites, if not even more so. They contri- 
buted about four hundred dollars towafd 
the new church now nearly completed.” 


THE NEW TERRITORIES. 


The names of the Territories which the 
House of Representatives propose to or- 
ganize are Chippewa, Arizona, Nevada, 
Idaho, and Dakotah. 

_ Chippewa includes the north half of Ne- 
braska and Dakotah, extending from Wash- 
ington Territory to Minnesota, bounded b 
British America on the north, and the 46t 
parallel on the south, and containing 135,000 
square miles. 

Arizona is to be bounded by Utah on the 
north, Mexico on the south, the 108th me- 
ridian on the east, and California on the 
west. It will contain nearly 200,000 square 
miles. 

Nevada will be bounded south and west 
by California, north by Oregon and the 43d 
parallel of latitude, and east by Utah and 
the 114th meridian, and will contain 175,- 
000 square miles. 


of Salt Lake City. It takes considerable 
from Utah and some from Washington, 
and includes what has been called Carson 
Valley. 

Idaho is an Indian word, signifying 
“Gem of the Mountain.” It is bounded 
north by the 43d parallel, south by the 
37th; east by the 1U2d meridian; and west 
by Green River. It comprises 150,000 
square miles. It takes one-half from Utah, 
a small portion from Nebraska and New 
Mexico, and the remainder from Kansas. 

Dakotah includes a part of the Territory 
now so called and a part of Nebraska. 
is bounded north by the 46th parallel; east 
by Minnesota and Iowa; south by the Big 
Sioux, and west by the 102d meridian. It 
will contain 135,000 square miles. 

The same Committee have attached 20,- 
000 square miles, hitherto belonging to 
Utah, east of Green River, to Nebraska, 
which will reduce Utah to 90,000 square 
miles. 


and Garden. 


How To Destroy THE PEA Bue.— 
The Ohio Farmer has an article from the 
pen of Professor Kirtland, in which chloro- 
form is recommended for destroying the 
larvee of this pest. ‘This agent has been 
thoroughly tested by the Professor, and the 
| following plan adopted :—“ The eggs of that 
insect are deposited in the pea while it is 
yet young and tender. About the period 
when the pods become dry, the young 
larvee are hatched, and commence depre- 
dating on the cotyledon of the vegetable. 
That is the moment to be improved for 
arresting the progress of the evil. The 
Seeds should be shelled from the pods, and 
placed in a suitable bottle, closed vessel, or 
box. On them should be sprinkled a few 
drops of chloroform, which should be ex- 
tensively shaken. This should then be 
corked, and every specimen of insect with- 
in it will probably be destroyed in twenty 
minutes’ time; but, to render the process 
perfectly successful, it is well to continue 
the peas in their enclosure for twenty-four 
hours, or longer. Sced peas thus treated 
will show on examination a mere speck at 
the point, occupied by the young worm. 
But the advantages of this process will be 
most observable when the plants from these 
seed peas make their growths next season. 
They will be far more vigorous and healthy 
than those starting from seeds which have 
been extensively excavated by that depre- 
dator. By this method we can annually 
preserve the seeds, and perpetuate the cul- 
tivation of the fine varieties of this vegeta- 
ble in this vicinity, without resorting to 
foreign importations.”’ 


BreakinG Couts.—General principles 
should prevail here as elsewhere. These are: 
1. Begin early. 2. Begin by degrees. 
3. Be gentle and patient. 4. Be firm. 
5. Feed well with generous, but not too sti- 
mulating food. 6. Be very sure neither to 
overtask the strength or crush the spirits of 
a colt. 


More ProriTaBLe SHEEP 
Samuel Toms, of Elyria, Ohio, says in the 
Ohio Farmer :—“‘I keep on my farm eighty 
sheep; my sale of wool amounting to $105; 
sold ten fat sheep $90, fifteen ewes, one 
rain $310; three ewe lambs, one ram $105; 
premiums at National State and County 
Fairs $410. I have now on hand eighty 
sheep. My flock is of the pure South-down 
and Leicestershire breeds, mostly South- 
Downs.” 


WHITEWASHING—A WHITEWASH. — 
This is a subject upon which our farmers 
require ‘line upon line and precept upon 
precept.”” Whitewash is one of the most 
valuable articles in the world when properly 
applied. It prevents not only the decay of 
wood, but conduces greatly to the healthi- 
ness of all buildings, whether of wood or 
stone. Outbuildings and fences, when not 
painted, should be supplied once or twice 
every year with a good coat of whitewash, 
which should be prepared in the follow- 
ing way:—Take a clean, water-tight bar- 
rel or other suitable cask, and put into 
‘it half a bushel of lime. Slack it by pour- 
ing water over it, boiling hot, and in suf- 
ficient quantity to cover it five inches deep, 
and stir it briskly till thoroughly slaked 
When the slaking has been effected, dissolve 
in water, and add two pounds of sulphate 
of zinc and one of common salt. These 
will cause the wash to harden, and prevent 
its cracking, which gives an unseemly a 
pearance to the work. If desirable, a beauti- 
ful cream colour may be communicated to 
the above wash by adding three pounds of 
yellow ochre; or a good pearl or lead colour 
by the addition of lamp, vine, or ivory black 


For fawn colour, add four pounds umber— 


The eastern boundary is within 100 miles | 


Tt} 


Turkish or American (the latter is the 
cheapest), one pound Indian red, and one 
pound common lampblack. For common 
stone colour, add four pounds raw umber and 
two pounds lampblack. This wash may be 
applied with a common whitewash-brush, 
and will be found much superior, both in 
appearance and durability, to common white- 
wash.— Germantown Telegraph. 


APoPLEXY IN subscriber 
writes to the American Agriculturist for 
information about a disease which affects his 
fowls. The symptoms are loss of muscular 
power in the wings and legs, causing them 
to droop and stagger about, and soon to die. 
These appearances correspond to what is 
termed apoplexy, resulting from too high 


feeding. It is sometimes caused by con- 


fining the fowls to corn meal, or by feeding 
hemp seed and similar oily, hearty food, and 
is difficult to cure. A preventive isa change 
of diet. Give lighter grain, as oats, buck- 
wheat, &c., and plenty of cabbage-leaves or 
other green food, chopped fine, with milk 
curds, if they can be had. 


Sximmina wise man, in 
enumerating the times and seasons, made 
no mention of a time to skim milk; Set, 
nevertheless, there 7s a time—a right time, 
too—and that is just as the milk begins to 
sour in the bottom of the pans. Then the 
cream is all at the surface, and should at 
once be removed—with as /ittle of the milk 
as possible. If allowed to remain until the 
acid reaches the cream, or to become thick, 
it diminishes the cream, and impairs it in 
quality. That housewife, or dairymaid, who 
thinks to obtain a greater quanity by allow- 
ing the milk to.stand beyond that time, 
labours under a most egregious mistake. 
Any one wh doubts this, has only to try 
to prove the truth of this assertion. Milk 
should be looked to at least three times a 
day.—A Countrywoman. _ 


‘ PRESERVING TREES FROM RABBITS.—A 
correspondent of the London Gardener’s 
Chronicle states that he has used the fol- 
lowing mixture to preserve trees from injury 
by rabbits or other animals gnawing the 
bark :—Four ounces of soft soap, and six 
ounces of flowers of sulphur to a gallon of 
water, with quicklime enough to bring it 
to the consistence of paint and some (?) 
soot stirred in the mixture. Apply it with 
a brush to the trunks of young trees. The 
animals, it is said, will dislike the odour and 
leave the trees unharmed. He also recom- 
mends the mixture made thinner, to be 


applied with a syringe to gooseberry bushes, 


to prevent birds destroying the buds in 
spring. 


“Children’s Column, 


DISAPPOINTED. 
My darling, darling little girl !— 
And what’s the matter now? 
Why wears your lip that angry curl? 
What clouds your open brow? 


‘‘Because mamma won’t let you do 
Exactly as you please ?” 
And so you think ’twill help you through ; 
To pout, and fret, and tease? 


Ma loves you dearly—that you know ; 
And if she thinks not best 

To let you with the others go, 
Why let the matter rest. 


Come, clear your troubled brow, my dear, 
Put off that sullen look, 

And we will read together here 
A leaf from Nature’s book. 


What say the gentle, gentle flowers? 
In meekness bending down, 

All pale beneath the chilling showers— 
They never, never frown. 


And when the warm and cheerful sun, 
Gives place to clouds and rain, 

He waits until his foes are gone— 
Then shineth out again. 


Did you ever hear a nestling bird 
Teasing its tender mother? 

Would you not wonder if you heard 
Them fret and scold each other? 


And now Good-bye. I must depart— 
Ere you the leaf turn down. 
Get the lesson well by heart— 
And never sulk or frown. 
— St. Louis Pres. 


THE PERIOD OF CRIME. 

At a meeting held at London to consider 
the best means for the extension of Sunday- 
schools, not long since, Lord Shaftesbury 
stated, as the result of personal investigation, 
‘that of all the adult male criminals in that 
city, not two in a hundred had entered upon a 


-course of crime who had lived an. honest life 


up to the age of twenty;” and further, ‘that 
almost all who enter upon a course of crime 
do so between the ages of eight and sixteen.” 


THE BLACKBIRDS. 

Mrs. Blackbird had a good deal of trouble 
with her young family. Dickey’s tail feath- 
ers would not grow, and Flapsy had had a 
bruise on one of her claws from falling out of 
the nest when she was only a week old. At 
length, however, they all seemed strong and 
promising, and could fly very neatly, consider- 
ing their age; so Mrs. Blackbird said one fine 
morning that she would take them as far as Clip, 
the tailor’s, cherry tree, which was now load- 
ed with fruit very nearly ripe: only they must 
be sure not to eat more than one cherry apiece, 
as she did not think that more would be good 
for them at present. With some difficulty they 
managed the journey, and Mrs. Blackbird was 
much pleased ‘when she saw them all seated 
on the same branch near her, ready to pick at 
the cherries which hung clustering over their 
heads. ‘Now, my loves, you may begin,” 
said she, and they lost no time in obeying her. 
Mrs. Blackbird doted on cherries, you must 
know, herself, and seeing, as she fancied, some 
still riper ones above her, she hopped on from 
branch to branch, and quite forgot to look after 
her children. : 

When she returned to where she had left 
them, Pecksy, who was really a pattern little 
bird for obedience, was sitting on the bough, 
looking fixedly at the cherries, while the stone 
of the one that she had eaten hung on the 
bunch, picked as clean as if it had been 
washed. But Mrs. Blackbird soon saw that 
all was not right with Flapsy, who was sitting 
by the side of her sister. Her feathers were 
rumpled, and one of her wings hung down 
almost as if it were broken. ‘‘ You have been 
at some mischief, I am sure,” said Mrs. Black- 
bird, and after a great many questions, it 
came out that a very saucy young sparrow 
had come as soon as she was out of sight, and 
seated himself close by the side of Pecksy and 
Flapsy, and had persuaded Flapsy, after some 
time, to try a flying match as far as the next 
apple-tree with him: that Pecksy had tried to 
persuade her sister not to go, and that the 
sparrow had called her in consequence “‘ a poor 
little coddle.” That Flapsy had had a fall in 
trying to keep up with the sparrow, and had 
hurt her wing so badly, that it was as much 
as she could do to get back to her bough 
again. 

But where was Dicksy, their brother? Mrs. 
Blackbird could see nothing of him any where. 

‘“‘I think he flew down to the ground,” said 
Pecksy. 

“To the ground!” cried Mrs. Blackbird in 
in agitated voice; ‘“‘and Clip keeps three cats! 
what will become of us?’’: and she flew down 
in a terrible hurry to look after him. On the 
gravel path, very nearly under the cherry-tree, 
stood Dicksy, finishing ‘the last of a bunch of 
three cherries which he had pulled off together. 

“You disobedient young rogue !” exclaimed 
Mrs. Blackbird; “did I not forbid you eating 
more than one?” 

“I could not help it,” answered Dicksy, 
rather pertly; “I pecked at one, and the others 
came too.” 

“You will be punished for this, sir!” said 


Mrs. Blackbird; but she little thought how . 


soon her words would come true: for, at that 
moment, one of the three cats, who had just 
arrived at the spot, sprang from under a goose- 
berry-bush, and seized on the unfortunate lit- 
tle bird. | 

Mrs. Blackbird had but just time to escape 
herself. “‘Fly, my dears, fly!” she said to 
Pecksy and Flapsy, as she joined them on the 
branch ; and they did fly as well as they could, 
but Flapsy’s injured wing was a sad hindrance. 
She could not manage to fly straight at all, 
and, in her haste, she knocked her head against 
the pea-sticks, and fell to the ground between 
the rows. Alas! another of the three cats was 
sleeping under a neighbouring sun-flower, and 
being awoke by her fluttering, soon put an 


end to all bope of ever joining her mother. 


“Ah! well-a-day!” cried Mrs. Blackbird, in 
& mournful voice, when she and Pecksy saw 
the fate of Flapsy from a distant elm tree, 
‘“‘ Misfortunes are like cherries—one draws on 
another.” 


ESTERN RELIGIOUS BOOK STORE.— 
To the Large and Choice Assortment of 
Books in the Depositories of the American Sunday- 
School Union and American Tract Society, (united 
under the care of the Subscriber,) the undersigned 
has added a general stock of Theological and other 
Religious Books, and sold at Publishers’ prices. 
The new publications received soon as issued. 
Catalogues gratis. Any publication will be pro- 
cured to fill orders. J. W. McIN TYRE, 
No. 9 South Fifth street, St. Louis, Missouri. 
may 5—5t 


UILDING COMMITTEES WISHING TO 
combine beauty and durability with econo- 
my, from an experience of fourteen years in the 


way of Decorating, Ventilation, Lighting, &c., 


would save time and monéy by sending for one 
of D’Orsay’s Circulars. Sent free by addressing 
J. 8. D’ORSAY, Church Decorator, 

ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


STABLISHED IN 1780—BAKER’S PRE- 
MIUM CHOCOLATE.—W. Baker & Co.’s 
American, French, Homeopathic, and Vanilla 
Premium Chocolate, Prepared Cocoa, Broma, Co- 
coa Paste, Cocoa Sticks, Soluble Homeopathie and 
Dietetic Cocoa, Cocoa Shells and Cracked Cocoa, 
Celebrated as nutritive, salutary, and delicious bever- 
ages, for more than three-fourths of a century, are 
manufactured from Cocoa of the finest quality, and 
warranted superior to any other Cocoa Prepara- 
tions made in the United States. As nourishment 
for children, invalids, and persons in health, and 
as substitutes for Tea and Coffee in Nervous and 
Dyspeptic cases, they are invaluable, and are re- 
commended by the most eminent physicians. 

For sale by their Agents, D. C. Murray, New 
York; William S. Grant, Philadelphia; T. V. 
Brundige, Baltimore; Kennett, Dudley & Co., 
Cincinnati; and by Grocers generally. 

: WALTER BAKER & CO., 

jan 21—6mo Dorchester, Massachusetts, 


AMES R. WEBB, TEA DEALER AND 
FAMILY GROCER, No. 91 South Eighth 
street, below Walnut, Philadelphia, has for sale a 
—_ and varied assortment of fine Teas, Coffees, 
and choice Groceries suitable for family use. Or- 
derg by mail promptly attended to, and Goods care- 
fully packed and forwarded. aug 9—tf 


APER.—E. C. & P. H. Warren, Manufacture 
to order Plate, Lithograph, Map, Book, and 
News Papers of any size or thickness required, 
and at prices from 10 to 20 cents per pound, ac- 
cording to quality. 
. All orders addressed to us, Philadelphia Post 
Office, will receive prompt attention. jan 7—tf 
PALDING’S PREPARED GLUE.—“A Stitch 
in Time Saves Nine.”—Economy! Dispatch! 
Save the Pieces!—As accidents will we pen, even 
in well-regulated families, it is very dasieabie to 
have some cheap and convenient way for repair- 
ing Furniture, Toys, Crockery, &c. 

Spalding’s er Glue meets all such emer- 
gencies, and no household can afford to be with- 
out it. It is always ready and up to the sticking 
point. There is no longer a necessity for limpin 
chairs, splintered veneers, headless dolls, an 


broken cradles. It is just the article for cone,. 


shell, and other ornamental work, so popular with 
ladies of refinement and taste. 

This admirable preparation is used cold, bein 
chemically held in solution, and possessing al 
the valuable qualities of the best cabinet-makers’ 
glue. It may be used in the place of ordinary 
mucilage, being vastly more adhesive. “Useful 
in every house.” 

N. B.—A Brush accompanies each Bottle. Price 
25 cents. 

Wholesale Depot, No. 48 Cedar street, New York. 

Address, HENRY C. SPALDING & CO. 

Box No. 3600, New York. 

Ja Put up for Dealers in Cases containing 
Four, Eight, and Twelve Dozen—a beautiful Litho- 
graphic Show-card accompanying each package. 

A single Bottle of Spalding’s Prepared Glue will 
—_ ten times its cost annually to every house- 

old. 

Sold by all prominent Stationers, Druggists, 
Hardware, and Furniture Dealers, Grocers, and 
Farcy Stores. 

Country Merchants should make a note or 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, when making 
up their list. Jt will stand any Climate. 


From the New York Times, August 9. 1859. 


SpALDING’s PREPARED GLUE.—Prepared Glue—a 
very useful and convenient article for housekeep- 
ers and others is “Spalding’s Prepared Glue.” Tt 
is one of those inventions, small in themselves, 
which, nevertheless, go far in the economies of 
household management, and are an ever-present 
aid in saving time, expense, and trouble. The 
number of small repairs to furniture, picture- 
frames, crockery, children’s toys, leather, shell, 
and other fancy work, with the almost innumera- 
ble uses to which, in every household, a really 
good and ever-ready article of this kind may be 
— will at once suggest themselves to the 
ladies. Damaged book.covers, loosened leaves, 
dWapidated and herbariums, will remind 
the student and book-worm of its value. This 
glue is compounded with chemicals, which hold it 
permanently in solution until it is applied, with- 
out affecting its strength, and which serve to give 
the adhesive matter a firmer hold on. the surfaces 
to be united, after which they quickly evaporate, 
leaving the glue to harden with rapidity and 
tenacity. It is estimated that there are at least 
five millions of households in the United States, 
and that an outlay of from one to ten dollars is 
annually required to make small repairs to furni- 
ture alone, apart from the numerous neglects and 
make-shifts that are necessarily resorted to. 

dec 31—ly 


IFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY. 
—Tue Penn Mortvat Lire Insurance Com- 
PANY, North-east corner of Third and Dock streets, 
Philadelphia. Assets, $937,691.52. | 
Insures lives for the whole term of life, grants 
annuities and endowments, purchases life inter- 
ests in real estate, and makes all contracts depend- 
ing on the contingencies of life. 


They act as Executors, Administrators, Assignees, 
Trustees, and Guardians. 
TRUSTEES. 


William Martin, 
James B. McFarland, 
Joseph H. Trotter, 
James Euston, 
Theophilus Paulding, 
Edmund A. Souder, 
Daniel L. Hutchinson, 
John W. Hornor, 
Elias 8. Archer, 
Samuel J. Christian, 
Joseph M. Thomas, 


Daniel L. Miller, 
Benjamin Coates, 
Richard 8S. Newbold, 
William P. Hacker, 
William H. Kern, 
Samuel C. Huey, 
Charles Hallowell, 
Henry C. Townsend, 
Rodolphus Kent, 
P. V. Dufion, 
William Robertson, 
Warner M. Rasin, John G. Brenner, 
Samuel 8. Stokes, P. 8. Michler, Easton. 
DANIAL L. MILLER, President. 
SAMUEL E. STOKES, Vice-President. 
JOHN W. HORNOR, Secretary. sep 3—ly 


AMES S. EARLE & SON—Importers and 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Lookin 
Glasses, Picture Frames, Engravings, and Oi 
Paintings. EARLE’S GALLERIES, 
No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
mar 31—tf 


ADDISON ALEXANDER, D.D.—Now ready, 
e Sermons by J. A. Alexander, D.D. 2 vols. 
phys 8vo. 830 pages, with a Portrait on steel. 

2.50. 

Also just ready new editions ef 
Alexander’s (Dr. J. A.) Commentaries. 

The Psalms. 3 vols. $3.75. 

The Acts. 2 vols. $2.50. 

The Gospel of Mark. Ilvol. $1.25. 

SCRIBNER’S NEW BOOKS. | 

Lectures on the English Language. By Hon. 
G. P. Marsh. lvol. Octavo. $3. 

Poems, Lyrical and Idyllic. By Edmund C. 
Stedman. lvol. 12mo. 75 cents. 

Wolfe of the Knoll, and other Poems. By Mrs. 
G. P. Marsh. 1 vol. 12mo. ; 

Memoir of the Duchess of Orleans, from the 
French. With a fine Portrait on steel. 1 vol. 
12mo. $1. 

For sale by all Booksellers, and sent by mail, 


st-paid, on receipt of price. 
No. 124 Grand street, New York. 


may 19—2t 


OWELTON INSTITUTE—Corner of Thirty- 

: second and Race streets, West Philadelphia.— 
Boarding School for Boys under twelve years of 
age at the time of entrance. The Thirteenth Term 
commenced on May Ist. For particulars, apply 
to JAMES CROWELL and } Principals 
J. W. PINKERTON, A.M., : 

may 12—6t 


ATE ISSUES OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
BOARD OF PU BLICATION—WNo. 821 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

Family Religion. (Smith.) 60 cents. 

The Christian Home. (Collier.) 60 cents. 

Esther and her Times. (Lowrie.) 60 cents. 

The Titles of our Lord. (Randall.) 50 cents. 

Calvin’s Letters. Vol. III. $1.30. 

Believer’s Daily Treasure. 25 cents. 

Physician’s Counsels. 15 and 20 cents. 

History and Habits of Animals. $1. 

SINCE APRIL 1. . 
Series FoR Youth. 18mo. ILLUSTRATED. 

Mary Humphreys; or, Light Shining in a Dark 
Place. Pp. 108. Price 15 and 20 cents. 

Drops of Truth from the Fountain of Wisdom. 
Compiled for the Board. Pp. 273. Price 30 and 
35 cents. 

Emily Grey, the Orphan, and Her Kind Aunt. 
Pp. 153. Price 20 and 25 cents. 

The Bar of Iron,-and the Conclusion of the Mat- 
ter. Pp. 147. Price 20 and 25 cents. 

12MO TRACTS. 

No. 236. The German Watchmaker. Pp. 8. 

No. 237. With Christ or Against Him. BB. 16. 

No. 238. Grieve not the Holy Spirit. Pp. 24. 

JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 
may 5—4t 


PRESBYTERIAN 


SABBATH-SCHOOL VISITOR. 
_ Strictly Religious Paper. 
Naw Serizs. 


PRICE REDUCED. 
will appear as an enlarg upon fine 
with aon arge, and clear type, and embellished ix 
every number with new and beautiful wood-cuts, 
No effort or expense will be spared to render it as 
attractive and instructive as possible to youthful 


ers. 

ITS AIMS 
will be, primarily, to guide its readers to the cross 
of Christ, and through him to salvation; second- 
arily, to excite in their minds a ————s desire 
to live wise, holy, and useful lives; and along 
with these, to infuse into them an intelligent, 
liberal, and affectionate attachment to our own 
branch of the Church. All friends of Christ and 
of the rising generation are earnest) besought to 
procure and forward, as soon as possible, names of 
new subscribers. 

In order to enable the Board to make the desired 
improvements without increasing the price, it will 


be issued 
Monravy. 

Subscribers who have already prepaid for the 
year 1860, on the former and higher terms, can 
obtain an equivalent by receiving a larger number 
of copies, or by having the surplus pre-payment 
credited on next year's bill, as they may select. 
In order to secure this equivalent, it will be neces- 
sary to write, before July Ist next, to Mr. Perer 
Wa ker, No. 821 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
and state their pleasure on this point. 

TERMS 


Without Postage. 


For a single copy, - - 25 
10 copies to one address, - - $1 00 
50 copies to one address, - - 450 
100 copies to one address, . 8 00 
With Postage. 
For 15 copies to one address, - $2 00 
For 50 copies to one address, - 6 00 
For 100 copies to one address, - 11 00 


Payment invariably required in advance. 

The paper will be stopped when the time pre- 
paid for expires. 

The Visitor will be sent, as heretofore, free of 
expense, to the following places:—Carter & Bro- 
thers, 530 Broadway, New York. Guiteau & Sul- 
livan, Baltimore, Maryland. Rev. B. Wayne, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. JZ. ZL. Warren, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 2. Crangle & Co., Wheeling, Virginia. 
Rev. A. Kennedy, London, Canada West. Board 
of Colportage, 45 St. Clair street, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. J. D. ‘ , Cincinnati, Ohio. Keith 
«& Woods, St. Louis, Missouri. W. G. Holmes, 
Chicago, Illinois. Moore & Nims, Troy, New York, 

Exchange papers, or articles intended for inser- 
tion in the Visitor, should be addressed to the 
“Editor of the Sabbath-School Visitor,” No. 821 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

Orders for the Visitor, and money in payment 


for it, should be addressed to Mr. Peter Walker, 
No. 821 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION, 


No. 821 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
mar 31—8t 


LINDS AND SHADES.—B. J. Wituiams, No. 
16 North Sixth street, Philadelphia, is the 
most extensive Manufacturer of Venitian Blinds 
and Window Shades. The largest and finest assort- 
ment in the City, at the lowest prices. 
Store Shades made and Lettered. Repairing 
promptly attended to. may 5—26t 


TATEN ISLAND FANCY DYEING ESTAB- 
LISHMENT.—Offices, 47 North Highth streeét, 
Philadelphia, and 5 and 7% John street, New York. 
The undersigned, Proprietors of this Establish- 
ment, have for many years been prosecuting their 
business at Staten Island. They have spared no 
effort nor expense, especially in the last few years, 
to excel in all the branches of their art, and have 
been successful in attaining a high degree of im- 
provement, as well in the machinery and appara- 
tus for dressing different styles of goods, as in 
ractical artistic skill. In Dyeing and Finishing 
erinoes, De Laines, Paramattas, Bareges, Flan- 
nels, &c., in the piece, they have made great im- 
provements, and can produce, in every respect, as 
ood results as the Foreign Establishments. Silk 
Goods of all descriptions, Velvets, Ribbons, Shawls, 
Trimmings, Gimps, &c., Dyed in the best manner. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Apparel—Velvet, Silk, 
Merino and other Dresses—Cloaks, Mantillas, 
Crape Shawls, &c., very successfully treated.— 
Faded and Stained Goods restored or re-dyed, 
Silks and Silk Dresses Watered. Lace and Muslin 
Curtains, Rugs and Table Covers, Cleansed and 
Re-finished; Damask and Woven Curtains beau- 
tifully Dyed. Orders executed with care and des- 
patch. Goods received and returned by Express. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
47 North Eighth street, Philadelphia, and 
5 and 7 John street, New Y«@k. 
mar 24—13t 


INE CLOTHING AT THE MOST REASON- 

ABLE PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coats of 

the finest quality; Business Coats and Riding 

Coats in great variety, cut in all the latest styles; 

Black and fancy Cassimere Pants of the finest and 

choicest Materials; and a splendid Assortment of 

Vests of every variety of material, cut, made, and 

trimmed in the most elegant styles, at 

ROBERT a ADAMS’S New Store, 

South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
feb 18—ly Philadel phia. 


TRUNKS, TRUNKS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
MASONIC HALL, 

No. Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

The largest stock in Philadelphia, at low prices, 
of Ladies’ Sole Leather, French, and Dress Trunks, 
Reticules, and Travelling Bags; Gents’ Solid Lea- 
ther and Sole Leather Steel Band Trunks, Valises, 
new style Travelling Bags, &c. 

No dealer in Trunks, or traveller in want of 
them, should think of coming to Philadelphia 
without visiting this extensiye and superior Es- 
tablishment. MES E. BROWN, 

No. 721 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
mar 31—12m 


ASON & CO., ENGRAVERS, PLATE- 
PRINTERS, AND STATIONERS, No. 907 
Chestnut street, Philadel phia.—Business, Visiting, 
and Wedding Cards engraved and printed in the 
first style. 

J Every part of Mason & Co.’s Engraving 
and Printing is done by themselves on the pre- 
mises. Orders from a distance promptly executed. 

ARD MASON, 
nov 26—6m 8. H. FULTON. 


RUSSES! BRACES! SUPPORTERS!—C. H. 
NEEDLES, South-west corner of Twelfth and 
Race streets, Philadelphia, Practical Adjuster of 
Trusses and Mechanical Remedies. 
dies’ Department attended by competent La- 
dies. Entrance on Twelfth street, No. 152. 

Light French and best varieties of American, 
including White’s Incomparable Patent Lever 
Truss, English and American Supporters and 
Belts, Shoulder Braces, Elastic Stockings, Suspen- 
sories, Syringes, &c., all in A eae variety. 


Correct adjustment insur ap 7—13t 


EYSTONE COAL OIL.—A very superior ar- 


ticle of Coal Oil for burning in lamps, and 
for lubricating machinery, equal to any made in | 


this country, is being constantly refined by 
Joun K. WALLACE, 
which he offers for sale at the lowest market price 


at his 

Keystone Coal Oil Works, 
No. 43 Haydock street, east of 1017 North Front 
street, Philadelphia. Also Paraffine, Benzine, 
Naptha, and Cart Grease. jan 7—12m 


ASTORS ABOUT BUILDING OR REPAIR- 

ing their Churches, would do well to send for 

one of D’Orsay’s Circulars on Church Decoration, 

Ventilation, Lighting, &c. Sent free 4 address- 

ing J. STANLY D’ORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


KINGSFORD & SON’S OSWEGO STARCH. 
J ie —The attention of families is respectfully 
called to this celebrated Starch, which for quality, 
beauty, and general excellence, is not only un- 
rivalled, but unequalled in this country or in Eu- 
ro 


Tt is uniformly perfect in all respects. It is the 
same in all climates, never sours in hot or cold 
weather, and requires less Starch in using than 
any other make. 
hose who have used it for many years past 
require no information as to its value. To others 
who have never had it, we would say, one trial 
will establish its superiority. It is for sale by 
Grocers generally. particular to ask for 
INGSFORD’S STARCH, 

and see that you get it. Inferior qualities are so 
extensively sold in some stores that in many in- 
stances families are not aware any better Starch 
can be obtained. ALLEN & NEEDLES, 

Wholesale Agents for the Oswego Starch Factory, 
42 South Wharves, and 41 South Water street, 
ap 7—26t Philadelphia. 


ASTORS AND TRUSTEES BUILDING OR 
Repairing their Churches, can obtain much 
valuable information by sending for one of D’Or- 
say’s Circulars on Church Decoration, Ventilation, 
Lighting, &c. Sent free by addressin 
J. 8. D’ORSAY, Church , 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 
ED SULPHUR SPRINGS.—Monroe ‘county, 
Virginia.—The Proprietors of this. Old and 
Celebrated Watering-place respectfully inform the 
public that their place will be open for the recep- 
tion of visitors on the first day of May. We must 
confine ourselves to a mere enumeration of the 
diseases for the cure of which this Water is cele- 
brated, referring the reader to a pamphlet just 
published by William Burke, M.D., which will be 
sent free of charge by the Proprietors on applica- 
tion. 

The diseases for relief of which this Water is 
most remarkable are Chronic Phthisis, Laryngitis, 
Bronchitis, Functional Disease of the Heart, Hy- 

ertrophy of the Heart, Mucous Diarrhea, Irrita- 
Bility of the Nerves, producing sleeplessness, Irri- 
tation of the Kidneys and Bladder, Lithie Acid 
Gravel, Chronic Affections of the Liver, Ame- 
norrhea, Dysmenorrhea, Menorrhagia, Chronic 
Splenites, Chronic Gastritis, Hemorrhoids, Scro- 
fula, Chronic Eruptions of the Skin. 

The Depot for this place is on the Virginia and 
Tennessee Railroad, Newbern (now Dublin) whence, 
before the Ist of July, passengers will be conveyed 
tri-weekly, by daylight, a distance of thirty-eight 
miles, over @ fine road, and through most pie- 
turesque and beautiful scenery. From the Ist of 
July to the Ist of October there will be a daily line, 
and after the Ist of October again a tri-weekly 
while any visitors remain. — 

This is the shortest, most direct, and best route 
to the White Sulphur, whither the stages will pro- 
ceed via Salt Sulphur, making their night stand 
at Red Sulphur. 

There will be constant and regular communica- 
tion by stages with White and Salt Sulphur, and 
the Sweet and Red Sweet Springs. Daily mails 
arrive from North and South. 

may 19—1l1t T. 8. CAMPBELL & CO. 


| 


May 26, 1860. 


HAMBERSBURG FEMALE SEMINARY.— 
An Institution pleasantly located, with ad- 
vantages which have a for it a large measure 
of popular favour. ing, $60 per Session of 
five months. For English and Ornamental Branch- 
Circular. 

e next Session will open on the 12th of 
tember. 
References.—Hon. George Chambers, 
burg, Pennsylvania; Professors at Princeton, both 
of the and Seminary; Samuel 
B. Jones, D.D., Bridgeton, New Jersey ; fon. Peter 
D. Vroom, Trenton, New Jersey; 

Esq., Union Bank, 
Rev. HENRY REEVES, A.M., Principal, 
ap 28—tf 


EST TROY BELL FOUNDRY.—Estabdlished 
in 1826.—The Subscribers manufacture and 
have constantly for sale at their old established 
Foundry their superior Bella for Churches, Aca- 
demies, Factories, Steam boats, Locomotives, Plan- 
tations, £c., mounted in the most approved and 
substantial manner with their new patented yoke 
and other improved mountings, and warranted in 
every particular. For information in regard to 
keys, dimensions, mountings, warrantee, &c., send 
fora Circular. Address 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
West Troy, New York. 


july 23—ly* 

» COPIES.— The Sabbath Hymn- 
66,000 
—The Sabbath Hymn and Tune-Book.—By Ed- 
wards A. Park, D.D., Austin Phelps, D.D., and 
Lowell Mason, Doctor of Music. 

No better evidence of the appreciation of these 
books by the Christian public can be presented, 
than the fact that, though so recently com pleted, 
the publishers have already had occasion to print 
more than sixty six thousdad copies of them. The 
books are furnished in various sized type and 
i of binding, thus meeting the wants of th 
who must consult economy, as well as of those 
who desire large type and elegant externals. A 
very convenient edition of the Hymn. Book, in 
type as large and clear as that of ordinary 18mo 
hymn- books, is furnished at retail at fifty-six cents. 
A very neat and convenient edition of the Hymn 
and Tune- Book, with type larger than that of 
many other higher-priced hymn and tune-books, 
is supplied at retail at eighty cents. Twenty per 
— iscount from these prices is made at whule- 
sale. 

Pamphlets containing a full description of the 
books, with lists of styles and prices of various 
editions, together with a mass of testimonials from 
very many eminent sources, will be sent gratui- 
tously, _ paid, to any one desiring to receive 
them. The publishers will also take pleasure in 
referring any who desire to learn what is the 

vectbedl working of the Sabbath Hymn and Tune- 

ok in congregational singing, to many import- 
ant congregations where it is used. Rie 

Published by MASON BROTHERS, 

Nos. 5 and 7 Mercer street, New York. 
ap 21—eowé6t 


UMMER BOARDING—Two miles from Ger-- 
mantown, on the Philadelphia and German- 
town Passenger Railway route. House new and 
recently furnished. Situation high, healthy, and 
well shaded, in every way desirable for persons 
wishing comforts for the season. For particiilars 
inquire at the office of Messrs. ESLER & SAF- 
FORD, North-east corner of Broad and Filbe 
streets Philadelphia. may 19—3t~ 
RIVATE BOARDING,—Gentlemen and their 
Families, or Single Gentlemen, can be ac- 
commodated with Boarp, with pleasant and hand- 
some Rooms, furnished or unfurnished, at the 
North-west corner of Eighth and Sprucé streets, 
Philadelphia. The location, being opposite to the 
Hospital Square, is central and pleasant. Tran- 
sient persons visiting the city, can be accommo- 
dated by the day or week. Terms moderate. 
aug 20—tf M. R. SNODGRASS, 


“READY.—The Youth’s Scripture Ques- 
tion Book on the New Testament. Price 12 


ames Lesley, 


cents. 

Nothing in the whole range of “Sabbath-school 
requisites” has been so much needed as a Ques- 
tion-book for youth. It has become a felt necessi- 
ty in the experience of every intelligent Sabbath- 
school teacher. The work announced has been 


uestion-Book” for adults, and marks an era in 
text-books for the study of the Bible in advance of 
any thing of the kind hitherto published. It is, 
indeed, a miniature commentary—doctrinal, prac- 
tical, and historical—on those portions of the 
Scriptures which are the subject of the lesson. The 
book contains fifty-two lessons—one for each Sab- 
bath in the year—on the life, teachings, and mira- 


cles of our Lord. 
Published by HENRY HOYT, 
No. 9 Cornhill, Boston. 
For sale b 


WILLIAM S. ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
ap 21—6t 


EDDING AND UPHOLSTERY.—Nosu1, 
Brown & Nosuit—No. 218 South Second 
street, Philadelphia. > 
Spring Mattresses, Feather Beds, Serre 


abso by the able author of the “ Explanatory 


lair do. Bolsters and Pillows, ‘Sackings, . 
Husk do. Damask and Moreen, Comfortables. 
Straw do. Church Cushions, Counterpains. 
Cotton do. Cushions of all kinds, Sheets. 

Moss do. Pews Upholstered, Pillow Cases. 
mar 31—13t Feathers, Oil Cloth. 


LUMBING, GAS, AND STEAM FITTING— 
Gas Fixtures and Shades of every Variety.— 
Galvanized Iron, Copper, Planished, and Lead 
lined Bath-tubs, Water Closets, Wash- basins, But- 
ler Pantry Sinks, Hydrants, Washpans, Iron and 
Copper Boilers, Lift, Force, and Cistern Pumps, 
&c. Furnished and put in with promptness, neat- 
ness, and durability, and at reasonable rates. All 
work and material warranted by 
GEORGE A. OGELSBY, 
No. 28 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 
N. B. Country work promptly attended to. 
may 19—6t* 


HE PACIFIC EXPOSITOR.—It is believed 
there is no portion of our whole continent 
where a work of this kind is so much needed as 
in California. In proportion to the number of 
inhabitagts, there is here more mind and more 
capability of reading, and more need of reading 
< = right kind, than in any other part of the 
obe. 
The Pacific Expositor is to be devoted to the 
exposition of God’s word, and the preaching of the 
ospel according to the standards of our Church. 
e wish to do by the press, for our fellow citizens, 
just what we do for Calvary congregation ever 
Sabbath; that is, to expound, explain, and preac 
to them the word of the Living God. It is 
well known that a large number of the half mil- 
lion of souls that are on this coast do not at- 
tend any church or meeting-house; many thou- 
sands of them never hear a sermon preached 
from year to year. We would furnish them with 
such reading as would remind them of their early 
training—the home of their youth—and cause 
them to seek and serve the God of their fathers 
with a perfect heart and a willing mind. We ho 
to embody in our pages sterling truths; truths 
calculated to enlighten the mind, elevate the 
heart, and purify the affections; truths drawn 
chiefly from the word of God, and presented in a 
plain, clear, and forcible style, that they may be 
suitable for all classes, and be read by all the 


rh of a family. We hope to make the Ez- 


positorfa missionary that may preach Jesus even 
whergthe colporteur and the evangelist do not gg. 

Thé editor and publisher desire only such aid 
from their fellow citizens as will meet the ex- 
penses of publication. Not one dollar of the 
subscriptions will be appropriated to the editor’s 
private use. All that is subscribed beyond the 
actual cost, will be spent in extending the circula- 
tion of the work among our miners, cattle-drivers 
armers, sailors, and travellers. The Ezxposito,r 
is issued evéfy month, at three dollars per an- 
num, in advance. It makes an octavo volume 
of over 600 pages. It is neatly printed, and on 

ood paper. The postage, prepaid, to any part of 

orth America is only one cent per copy. Gold 
dollars, or three dollar pieces, or drafts on San 
Francisco Express Companies can be sent at our 
risk by mail. 

To my friends and the Christians of “the 
blessed old States,” let me say that, though Cali- 
fornia is making them rich, we are poor, and in 
building up Christian institutions, we need not 
only your prayers and sympathy, but we need 
your contributions. As a missionary agency, it is 
difficult to see how any one can do as much by 
three dollars in any other way, as by subscrib- 
ing for this work. By means of the post office 

ou can send it to preach to thousands that have 
een taught to read, but do not attend church, 
and, indeed, have none to go to. 

fa Ministers, ruling elders, church officers, 
and others, who are friendly to this work, are in- 
vited to act as agents in procuring subscriptions. 
A liberal commission will be allowed. 

Life is short. The night cometh soon when no 


man can work. Let us work while the day lasts. 
Will you help? W. A. SC A 
jan 28—6m* San Francisco, California. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 606 Chestnot Street, above Sixth, Phila- 
and No. 630 Broadway, New York, 


y 3 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. 
TERMS. 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months, 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollarsa year when paid 
strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish- 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. . 

Rates of Advertising.—For 15 lines, first inser- 
tion, one dollar; each repetition of do. 75 cents, 
For 8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each 
repetition of do. 50 cents. Payments for advertise- 
ments to be made in advance. 


TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, for one year, 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 


$10.00 
$20.00 


Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty-five copies to one address, for ore 
- $45.00 


ear, 

With an additional copy to the agent. 

10” The money must always be sent in advance 

When the amount is large, a draft should be pro. 
cured, if possible. Address, ahoays post-paid, 

WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & CO,” 


No 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
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